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PRACTICAL  HARMONY. 


PART  II. 


DISSONANCE. 

All  chords  formed  of  more  than  three  notes  are  called  dissonant 
chords.  Their  names  are  derived  from  the  interval  to  be  found 
between  the  extreme  notes  when  the  chord  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  thirds.  If  the  interval  between  these  notes  is  a  seventh,  the 
chord  is  named  a  chord  of  the  seventh  ;  if  the  interval  between 
these  notes  is  a  ninth,  the  chord  is  named  a  chord  of  the  ninth : 


Chord  of  the  seventh.     Chord  of  the  ninth. 


The  chief  characteristic  of  dissonance  is  incompleteness ;  by  it 
the  mind  is  carried  on  in  anticipation  of  something  which  must 
follow.  This  nervous  striving  for  resolution  gives  to  dissonance  a 
life,  an  irrjpulse  and  a  spirit  foreign  to  consonance. 

Dissonant  chords  are  divided  into  two  principal  groups.  The 
first  group  is  formed  of  those  chords  which  emphasize,  or  make 
more  definite,  a  tonality; — these  need  no  preparation. 

The  second  group  is  formed  of  those  which  are  the  result  of  a 
prolongation  of  a  preceding  consonant  interval ;  —  dissonances  of 
this  second  order  should  be  prepared. 

(i) 
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DISSONANCE    OF   THE    FIRST   ORDER. 

All  dissonant  chords  having  for  their  generator  the  dominant  of 
either  mode,  require  no  preparation.  The  following  is  a  complete 
list  of  these  chords  : 

Chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  in  C  major  or  C  minor. 


Chord  of  the  dominant  ninth. 
(  Extension  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  ) 

C  major.  c  minor. 


—  II 

H 


Chord  of  the  leading-tone  seventh. 
(  Dominant  ninth  without  root. 


Chords  of  the  tonic  eleventh,  and  the  tonic  thirteenth. 

( Chords  of  the   dominant  seventh,  the  dominant  ninth,  or  the  leading-tone 
seventh,  placed  on  a  tonic.) 

C  major.  c  minor. 

rfe= 


I   ^       I  a  13 


Note.  These  chords  of  the  tonic  eleventh  and  tonic  thirteenth 
include  those  combinations  so  often  puzzling  to  the  student,  which 
apparently  contain  parts  of  two  chords. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

CHORD   OF  THE    DOMINANT   SEVENTH. 

The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  is  formed  by  adding  another 
third  to  a  dominant  triad  : 


Dominant  triad.       Dominant  seventh  chord. 
a.  b. 


Ex.   1. 


1 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  pupil  shall  understand  that 
a  dominant  seventh  chord  is  always  formed  of  the  intervals  of  a 
major  third,  a  perfect  fifth,  and  a  minor  seventh. 

This  chord  is  the  same  in  either  the  major  or  the  minor  mode. 
When  heard  alone,  i.e. ;  with  no  other  chord  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding it,  it  determines  a  tonality.  The  chord  in  example  I,  <5,  can 
belong  to  no  tonality  other  than  that  of  C  major  or  c  minor.  The  F 
natural  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  belonging  to  any  key  with 
sharps,  and  the  B  natural  precludes  the  possibility  of  its  belonging 
to  any  key  with  flats. 

The  characteristic  which  this  chord  has,  of  absolute^  defining  a 
tonality,  gives  great  prominence  to  the  degree  of  the  scale  upon 
which  it  is  placed.  For  this  reason,  it  is  much  employed  in  cadences. 
It  gives  a  precision  or  definiteness  to  a  key  which  it  is  impossible 
to  gain  by  the  use  of  consonant  chords.  This  is  because  any  single 
consonant  chord  may  belong  to  several  tonalities.  (See  Part  I. 
Chapter  IX,  examples  133  to  136  inclusive.) 

Note.  The  dominant  seventh  chord  is  so  powerful  a  factor  in 
modulation,  that  some  text-books  on  harmony  do  not  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  modulation  in  any  form  until  this  chord  is  introduced.  A  few 
theorists  claim,  that,  as  a  consonant  chord  forms  a  satisfactory  point 
of  repose,  i.e. ;  that  no  resolution  is  necessary,  no  definite  modu- 
lation can  take  place  with  the  use  of  consonant  chords  only.  Modu- 
lation is  certainly  much  more  clearly  defined  with  the  aid  of  disso- 
nant chords,  but  we  can  argue  that  the  moment  chords  are  introduced 
foreign  to  a  tonality,  we  leave  that  tonality.  At  this  point  a  fine 
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discrimination  must  be  made  between  passing  chords  ( see  Part  I, 
Chapter  IX,  example  139)  and  real  modulation.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  concluding  exercises  in  Chapter  IX,  Part  I,  made  it  clear  that 
definite  modulation  can  be  accomplished  by  consonance  only.  It 
is  certainly  an  advantage  to  take  up  the  study  of  dissonance  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  modulation  well  understood. 

DOMINANT   SEVENTH. 

CONTINUED. 

Preparation.  The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  on  account 
of  its  harmonic  importance,  is  called  the  seventh  chord  of  the  first 
order,  or  the  Primary  Seventh. 

The  seventh  of  this  chord  may  enter  without  preparation,  either 
diatonically  or  by  skip.  If,  however,  the  seventh  appeared  in  the 
preceding  chord,  it  is  usually  desirable  to  retain  it  in  the  same 
voice : 

Entering  diatonically.     Entering  by  skip.     Retained  in  same  voice. 


Ex.2.^=g^= 

~i 

Resolution.  The  regular,  or  school  resolution  of  dissonance  was 
given  in  Ch?  ^er  VII :  the  dissonant  note  should  resolve  diatonically 
to  the  nex  degree  below  to  the  third  of  the  chord.  In  major  keys 
the  seventh  should  resolve  down  a  minor  second ;  in  minor  keys  the 
seventh  should  resolve  down  a  major  second  : 

C  major.  c  minor. 


-st- 


ir regular  Resolutions.  The  so-called  irregular  resolutions  are 
the  same  as  those  given  in  Chapter  VII :  the  seventh,  in  place  of  re- 
solving diatonically  downward,  may  remain  stationary,  forming  a 
part  of  the  succeeding  chord  : 


Ex.  4. 
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or  it  may  resolve  chromatically  upward : 

'$===%—\-~1*  =1 — g-i — «^       H 


F  v 

tx. 


or  it  may  resolve  enharmonically: 

)•  -  <g  i    »-^  -  H 


Ex.  6. 


Irregular  resolutions  like  those  in  examples  $  and  6  usually  imply 
a  change  of  key. 

Three  resolutions,  then,  are  possible  for  any  dissonant  note  what- 
soever : 

The  dissonant  note  may  descend  diatonically  ; 

The  dissonant  note  may  remain  stationary ; 

The  dissonant  note  may  ascend  chromatically. 

The  seventh  often  passes  to  another  note  of  the  same  chord,  as  at 
a,  example  7>  or  it  may  exchange  with  another  voice,  as  at  b. 


i 
a.     I       I 

—  -&-J 
Ex.  7.:—  fi- 


=5r-p  —    np=g=p 
=^=Fgp==  =F—  g= 


The  illustrations  under  example  7  are  classed  by  some  theorists 
as  irregular,  but,  as  the  seventh  finally  makes  a  resolution  it  is  not 
"irregular;"  it  is  interrupted,  or  prolonged. 

The  seventh  may  ascend  when  another  voice  takes  its  resolution  : 


Ex.  8. 


At  a,  the  seventh,  which  appears  in  the  alto,  is  resolved  in  thebass. 

At  <$,  the  same  is  relativelv  true  of  the  soprano  and  the  bass.     The 

consecutive  fifths  which  occur  at  b  between  the  soprano  and  alto 
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(marked  +)  are  not  objectionable,  because  the  last  chord  stands  in 
its  first  inversion. 

A  dominant  seventh  chord  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a  triad, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  dissonant  note  is  not  resolved : 


Ex.  9. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  resolution  of  a  six-four  chord, 
one  of  the  notes  forming  the  perfect  fourth  should  remain  stationary, 
making  a  pait  of  the  succeeding  chord.  When  a  dominant  seventh 
chord  stands  with  its  fifth  in  the  bass,  the  root  of  this  chord,  i.e. ; 
the  dissonant  fourth  above  the  bass  note,  should  be  held  over,  form- 
ing a  pait  of  the  succeeding  chord  : 

Good.  Bad. 


Ex.  1 0. 


The  example  above  (  10)  is  important. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  cases  where  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  is  not  followed  by  its  tonic,  which  will  be  explained 
later. 

Tt  usually  produces  a  bad  effect  for  another  voice  to  move  in 
similar  motion  to  the  note  of  resolution  of  a  dissonance.  Between 
outside  parts  especially,  such  a  progression  forms  one  of  the  worst 
possible  hidden  octaves : 


Ex.  11. 


Similar  motion  to  a  root  and  a  seventh  rarely  produces  a  good 
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effect,  unless  one  of  the  two  notes  forming  the  interval  of  the  seventh 
appears  in  the  preceding  chord  : 

b. 


Ex.  12. 


— — H 


The  two  notes  forming  the  interval  of  a  seventh  at  both  a  and  b 
are  G  and  F.  At  a  the  G  is  prepared ;  at  b  the  F  appeared  in  the 
preceding  chord  in  the  alto  voice.  The  progression  at  £,  with  all 
voices  moving  in  similar  motion  to  the  second  chord,  would  be 
forbidden  did  it  not  appear  in  its  first  inversion.  ( See  Part  I, 
Chapter  X,  example  168. ) 

The  dominant  seventh  chord,  in  addition  to  the  dissonant  seventh, 
contains  another  note  which  must  be  carefully  resolved.  This  note 
is  the  third  of  the  chord,  which  is  always  the  leading-tone  of  the 
key.  The  rules  given  in  Chapter  II  regarding  this  note,  apply  here. 
(See  example  27.)  The  leading-note  most  often  ascends  to  its 
tonic,  as  at  a,  but  not  infrequently  it  descends  to  the  fifth  when  the 
bass  ascends  to  the  tonic,  as  at  b  : 

b. 


Ex.   13. 


Besides  these  resolutions,  the  leading-tone  may,  like  the  seventh, 
remain  either  stationary,  or  change  chromatically,  or  enhavmonically. 

The  third  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord  is  frequently  omitted. 
The  seventh  is  so  full  of  tone-color,  that  the  omission  of  the  third 
is  hardly  noticed : 


+  I 


g— *r-\    --3= 
j^d    ~^—\ 


Ex.  14. 
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The  fifth  is  often  omitted  in  a  dominant  seventh  chord  in  a  con« 
eluding  phrase,  in  order  to  gain  a  full  closing  chord : 


Ex.   15. 


*•          — r          — |  i  ~  |i 


For  this  reason,  the  disposition  of  the  voices  at  a,  is  preferable 
to  that  at  b. 

The  dominant  seventh  chord,  like  triads,  may  be  inverted,  i.e. ; 
any  interval  of  the  chord  may  appear  in  the  bass.  The  French 
method  of  figuring  this  chord  in  its  root  position  and  inversions  is 
as  follows : 


Ex.   16. 


The  cross  (+)  indicates  a  leading-tone.  A  line  (  —  )  traversing  a 
figure  always  indicates  that  the  interval  represented  by  the  figure 
through  which  the  line  is  drawn  is  to  be  diminished.  This 
system  of  figuring  is  much  simpler  than  is  the  older,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  forcing  the  pupil  to  determine  for  himself  the  key  he 
is  in,  i.e  ;  the  accidentals  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord.  With  the  older  figuring,  he  often  carelessly  placed  the 
accidentals  as  demanded  by  the  figures  and  chromatic  signs,  with- 
out realizing  the  tonality  in  which  they  occurred.  The  simplicity 
of  the  French  system  may  be  easily  demonstrated :  if  a  domi'nant 
seventh  chord  were  to  be  written  on  a  C  flat,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, with  the  older  system,  to  use  the  following  characters : 

bbv 
ba 

b 


1 


while  with  the  newer  system  one  figure  ( +  )  is  sufficient : 
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If  a  dominant  seventh  chord  in  its  third  inversion  were  called  for 
on  C  flat,  it  would  be  necessary,  with  the  older  system,  to  use  the 
following  characters  : 

be 


while  with  the  French  system,  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  figure  +4 : 

+4 


A                         ^""^ 

\j 

^\                                     -rj 

Ifh     "ieS- 

W  f^f 

8  7 

~&- 

c\»          f? 

II 

M' 

I  1 

rz 

.                    1  1 

These  examples,  which  could  be  multiplied,  are  sufficient  to  prove 
the  greater  desirability  of  this  system. 

The  figures  a,  ?,  standing  over  a  note,  signify  that  the  chord  under- 
neath is  to  first  appear  as  a  triad,  and  then  as  a  chord  of  the  seventh  : 


Ex.  17. 


The  voice  which  first  held  the  octave,  i.e. ;  the  eighth,  need  not 
necessarily  descend  to  the  seventh,  as  above.  Either  of  the  three 
upper  voices  may  take  the  seventh : 


Ex.   18. 


Note.  The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  figures,  a,  5,  or  e, 
usually  signify  only  that  the  chord  of  the  given  bass  note  is  to  be 
written  above.  (  See  Part  I,  Chapter  V.)  When  a  chord  is  re- 
peated, either  of  these  figures  usually  shows  the  position  of  the 
soprano. 

As  in  triads,  so  in  dissonant  chords,  the  more  important  intervals 
only  are  usually  indicated.  A  triad,  to  be  fully  represented,  would 
need  the  figures  |.  A  seventh  chord,  to  be  fully  represented,  would 
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need  the  figures  I.  The  lower  two  figures  are  suppressed  in  repre* 
senting  either  of  these  chords. 

Briefly,  the  figuring  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  in  its  different 
positions  is  as  follows  : 

Tf  signifies  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  its  root  in  the 
bass. 

\  signifies  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  its  third  in  the 
bass. 

+  a  signifies  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  its  fifth  in  the 
bass. 

+  4  signifies  a  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  its  seventh  in 
the  bass. 

When  no  chromatic  change  has  to  be  made  to  form  the  major 
third  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord,  i.e ;  when  the  scale  signature 
furnishes  the  correct  interval,  the  cross  is  sometimes  omitted.  In 
the  following  example  the  figuring  at  a,  without  the  cross,  is  as 
definite  as  that  at  b  with  the  cross.  At  c  the  cross  is  necessary  in 
order  to  indicate  that  the  third  is  to  be  major : 


Ex.  19. 


As  in  triads,  so  in  dissonant  chords,  the  root  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best 
note  to  double,  although  it  will  be  seen,  later,  that  the  third,  and 
sometimes  the  seventh,  may  be  doubled  with  good  effect. 

DOMINANT   SEVENTH    CHORD. 

ITS    RESOLUTION. 

Among  those  chords  which  may  follow  a  dominant  seventh  chord 
the  one  which  our  musical  instinct  seeks  as  that  the  most  satisfying, 
is  its  tonic.  The  root  of  this  is  found  a  fourth  above  (  or  a  fifth 
below  )  the  root  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord  : 


Ex.  20. 


I I II 


1 
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tl 


The  most  natural  resolution  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord  is,  like 
the  above,  to  its  tonic. 

Whether  or  not  the  tonic  chord  succeeding  the  seventh  chord 
shall  appear  in  its  root  position,  as  at  example  20,  depends  largely 
upon  which  voice  holds  the  seventh  of  the  chord.  If  the  seventh 
occurs  in  the  bass,  the  succeeding  chord  will  usually  stand  in  its  first 
inversion,  in  order  that  the  dissonant  note  may  resolve  downward: 


Ex.  21. 


With  the  other  three  positions  the  tonic  chord  will  most  naturally 
stand  in  its  root  position,  although  it  is  not  infrequently  found 
standing  in  its  second  inversion  in  a  cadence  like  the  following: 


Ex.  22. 


See  also  example  8. 


EXERCISES. 


Harmonize  the  following  fragments;  first  with  the  fifth,  then 
with  the  fifth  omitted  in  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  It  will  usu- 
ally be  best  to  choose  a  different  position  for  each  version. 


I        bs 


j.^3 


7  667 

b5  I      bf,  *  + 

=f===f=3=£=3==2l 


1 
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Harmonize  the   following  fragments.     Employ    open    harmony 
wherever  possible. 

I  e,        I     J  •       S 

3& 


b      +4  e 


m 


±*: 


*      *5  be 

I         J             SJf         +4               6  b5  L+4       b 

--  i 11      I ---,„_-!  I~~  ~       — I 


Harmonize  the  following  fragments  with  the  third  omitted   in 
each  dominant  seventh  chord. 


Ilsi 

1 

i  z:    ^ 

22 

& 

r 

1 

1^1 

•4-                                                         6+404 

e 

HRT  — 

—  ^  1  -^  ^  ^  

r  s 

^                                   1    ^                                                                f 

In  the  following  exercises,  each  dominant  seventh  chord  resolves 
regularly  to  its  tonic,  and  in  this  way :  the  seventh  descends  diaton- 
ically  downwards,  according  to  example  3  ;  the  leading-tone  either 
ascends  to  the  tonic,  or  descends  to  the  fifth. 

Modulations  are  here  made  to  the  nearest  related  keys  only. 

The  student  should  analyze  these  modulations,  and  be  prepared 
to  name  the  root  of  each  chord,  as  well  as  the  different  keys.  It  is 
not  desirable  that  a  figuring,  showing  the  key  and  degree  of  the 
scale  upon  which  the  chords  occur,  shall  be  placed  under  the  bass 
notes.  It  is  better  to  realize  the  tonal-relationship  of  the  harmonic 
successions  without  this  aid. 
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SUGGESTIONS. 

Follow  all  previous  rules  regarding  chord-succession  unless  con- 
tradicted.— In  moving  from  one  phrase  to  the  next,  the  rule  of  re- 
taining notes  common  to  successive  chords  may  be  disregarded. — 
Consecutive  octaves,  or  consecutive  fifths  which  result  from  the 
last  chord  of  one  phrase  to  the  first  chord  of  the  succeeding  phrase 
are  often  unobjectionable : 

BEETHOVEN. 


•  / 

1 |_J 1 1 1 1 1 — I M 1 1 1 I — I 


Open  harmony  is  preferable  to  close ;  this  is  true  of  all  exercises 
in  Part  II  and  will  not  be  repeated. 

Resolve  both  the  seventh,  and  the  leading-tone. — A  dominant 
seventh  chord  may  appear  complete,  i.e.  ;  with  four  different  notes, 
or  it  may  be  employed  with  the  fifth,  and  sometimes  the  third 
omitted. 

EXERCISES. 


fP=|» m—  —7^-^ &-\       — 

=3=£=|Ep=fc 
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2  87          8                                       080                    J                                    ^j              +S              6  « 

C\°.    K      <rj 

-•'            f^ 

{2 

*^~                 tt^n 

rj.  2 

Vlf'               \ 

a.  — 

:  —  &— 

(             ¥F> 

__j  1  

\ 

6  6+4  65 


Jl 


'    f3  g 


1  7+  -         6 


6+46 


I  I 


Andante. 


6+6  +4         68  +46+6 


4. 


w 


._ 


+6  o  7  6  6< 


J^  +4      6g  +4         . 8       — j- 


JT!         T2 
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DOMINANT  SEVENTH. 

CONTINUED. 

A  dominant  seventh  chord  may  resolve  to  the  dominant  seventh 
of  either  of  the  five  nearest-related  keys.  The  two  notes  requiring 
resolution  should  conform  to  the  rules  given  on  page  5  :  i.  e,  the 
seventh,  and  leading-tone  should  either  resolve  regularly,  remain 
stationary,  or  ascend  chromatically.  The  leading-tone  alone  forms 
one  exception ;  it  may  ascend  one  whole  step  in  place  of  one-half 
step. 

Moving  from  the  dominant  seventh  of  C  to  the  dominant  seventh  of  each  of  the 
keys  nearest  related  to  C. 


Ex.  23. 


I 


q-iqzgq^  =F| 

1 — -l=q=l=4==l=r n 


C       I    G 


aC 


EXERCISES. 

Move  from  each  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh 
on  G,  to  the  dominant  seventh  chord  of  each  of  the  nearest-related 
keys. 

Make  several  modulations  from  E,  to  the  five  related  keys,  quit- 
ting E  from  any  degree  of  the  scale  chosen,  entering  the  new  key 
on  the  dominant  seventh  chord.  The  seventh  chord  may  be  intro- 
duced either  in  root  position  or  an  inversion. 

DOMINANT  SEVENTH. 

CONTINUED. 
SEQUENCE. 

In  a  succession  of  dominant  seventh  chords  having  their  roots  in 
the  bass,  the  fifth  should  be  omitted  in  alternate  chords. 


E.24. 


At  a,  Ex.  24,  the  fifth  is  omitted  in  the  first  seventh  chord  and  in 
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succeeding  alternate  chords ;  at  3,  the  reverse  is  true.  Whether  or  not 
the  fifth  shall  be  omitted  in  the  first,  or  the  second  chord,  will  usu- 
ally be  determine!  by  the  position  of  the  voices  in  the  chord  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  first  seventh  chord. 

Some  of  the  combinations  in  the  following  exercises  which  are 
notated  as  dominant  seventh  chords,  are  more  properly  altered 
chords.  This  will  be  understood  later.  They  better  serve  the 
present  purpose  notated  as  dominant  seventh  chords. 


6  C  +466  B+4 


EQ-I  ^_ rgg,-!--[:5_^= 

Big—  - 

r      & H     r  !        —r- 


HEEiE^-  -f-^ — 

r       "  I       p*5" ~r 


t~:ai=-^-F^— ^~h^=^ 


66+4          6    6       +4    b  6    6        +4 
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In  modulations,  a  dominant  seventh  chord  may  enter  in  its  second 
inversion  without  preparation  of  either  the  root  or  the  fifth:  i.  e., 
without  preparation  of  either  one  of  the  notes  forming  the  dissonant 
fourth : 


Ex.  25. 


In  modulations  the  root  of  a  dominant  seventh  in  its  second  in- 
version may  ascend  diatonically.      (  See  Ex.  10.) 


Ex.  26. 


rte=: 


^0 


If  a  chord  is  repeated  it  is  usually  better  to  change  its  position. 


6. 


-=) 


+6  +46 

-19- 


+4         6  +6 
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DOMINANT  SEVENTH. 

CONTINUED. 

By  this  time  the  student  should  have  gained  sufficient  mastery  of 
chord-succession  to  be  able  to  realize  the  more  conventional  pro- 
gressions without  the  aid  of  a  figured  bass.  In  the  following  exer- 
cises, chords  of  the  dominant  seventh  are  to  be  introduced,  as  well 
as  all  other  devices  heretofore  used  :  i.  e.,  passing-notes  and  triads 
in  their  three  positions.  The  harmonies  should  be  as  natural  and 
as  flowing  as  possible,  without  the  introduction  of  seventh  chords, 
unless  they  enter  in  an  unforced  manner.  Each  dominant  seventh 
chord  should  resolve  to  its  tonic.  Modulations  to  the  nearest- 
related  keys  only  should  be  introduced. 

Note.  If  the  teacher  desires  he  may  indicate  where  the  seventh 
chords  would  naturally  enter.  (  See  Ex.  8,  below.)  It  is  better 
not  to  continue  these  aids  longer  than  necessary. 


8. 
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Introduce  dominant  seventh  chords  in  first  inversion  only. 


9. 


L^z^_i 


— =t= 


Introduce  dominant  seventh  chords  in  root  position  and  first  inversion. 


10. 


f=rf- 


=±F 


-•&=. 


+—fi 


Introduce  dominant  seventh  chords  in  second  inversion  only. 


Introduce  dominant  seventh  chords  in  root  position,  first  and  second  inversions. 


i-  - ^  •         ^ 

\j. -I        ~~"r~ 


Introduce  dominant  seventh  chords  in  third  inversion  only. 
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Introduce  dominant  seventh  chords  in  root  position  and  three  inversions. 


1 


The  most  commonly-used  irregular  resolutions  of  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  are  the  following :  the  modulations  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh  to  the  nearest-related  keys,  as  explained  under  Ex.  23, 
are  not  included  here. 


Ex.  27. 


L 


At  Ex.  74,  Pt.  I,  it  was  explained  that  consecutive  fifths  are  per- 
missible between  inside  voices  if  the  second  fifth  is  diminished.  In 
dissonant  chords  they  are  permissible  between  any  voices  except  the 
soprano  and  bass. 


Ex.  28. 


Good. 

^ir-^i 


ist  inversion. 


not  so  good. 


f  (       ~ 

w  v,     y  g# 


-\-^  \r<s>  H-V=-^-H  &-\  — 
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The  following  resolutions  of  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  leading 
to  consecutive  fifths  with  the  perfect  fifth  following  the  imperfect 
fifth,  are  freely  used  by  the  best  writers : 


Ex.  29. 


/ 


—  ~r — 

* [- 

:_           :l— 


These  fifths  are  not  disagreeable  because  the  chord  resolves  to  a 
first  inversion. 


In  the  following  exercise  the  letters  signify  the  modulations. 


15. 


D 


ED 


dart 
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D  G 

=t=F 
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DOMINANT  SEVENTH 

CONCLUDED. 
OMISSION  OF  THE  ROOT. 

The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  is  much  used  without  its  root 
In  the  following  example,  the  second  chord  at    a    is  a  complete 
dominant  seventh  chord ;  at  b  the  same  chord  appears  without  its 
root: 

a.  b. 


Ex.30. 


The  second  chord  at  <5,  although  apparently  the  same  as  a  lead- 
ing-tone triad,  has  a  character  I'adically  different.  In  order  that  the 
student  may  be  convinced  that  the  second  chord  at  b  is  really  a 
dominant  seventh  chord,  and  not  a  leading-tone  triad,  he  has  only 
to  play  the  sequences  in  Chapter  IX,  Pt.  I,  observing  the  effect  of 
the  leading-tone  triad.  Its  tonal  effect  there  is  so  feeble  that  it  is 
accepted  only  on  account  of  the  symmetrical  regularity  of  the 
sequence.  Compare  this  with  the  chords  above  at  b.  In  the  lattel 
the  tonal  effect  is  nearly  as  strong  as  at  the  complete  chord  at  a. 

In  strict  counterpoint  no  second  inversion  is  allowed.  This  is 
on  account  of  the  dissonant  fourth  which  occurs  with  the  chord  in 
this  position,  between  the  bass  and  an  upper  voice.  In  order  to 
avoid  this  fourth,  the  root  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord  was  omitted 
in  music  even  so  late  as  Handel's  time.  At  this  period  it  was 
written  as  at  a  in  the  following  example,  not  as  at  £,  with  the  root. 


Ex.31. 


Bl 


Examine,  for  illustration  of  this,  either  the   "Messiah,"  or  the 
Bach   Chorales.      The  use   of  the   dominant  seventh   chord   in  its 
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second  inversion  with  the  root,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
modern  style. 

From  all  that  has  been  written  above,  it  should  be  understood  that 
whenever  a  chord  appears  which  is  apparently  a  leading-tone  triad, 
it  should  be  classed  as  a  dominant  seventh  chord.  The  leading-tone 
triad  is  admissible  only  in  sequence. 

As  to  the  triad  formed  on  the  second  degree  of  the  minor  scale, 
the  exercises  in  the  minor  mode  in  which  this  chord  constantly 
appears  in  Pt.  I  shows  that  its  tonal  character  is  quite  different  from 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  without  its  root. 

The  figuring  for  the  dominant  seventh  chord  without  root  is  as 
follows : 


Ex.  32. 


^ r t _tl 


Whenever  a  dominant  seventh  chord  without  root  stands  in  its 
second  inversion,  either  the  bass  note  —  the  fifth  of  the  real  chord  — 
or  the  seventh  may  be  doubled : 


Ex.  33. 


If  the  fifth  be  doubled,  the  seventh  of  the  chord  may  either  ascend 
or  descend  : 

a.  Ascending.  b.  Descending. 

=e£^^ 

Ex.  34. 
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If  the  seventh  be  doubled,  one  of  the  sevenths  should  ascend,  the 
other  should  descend  : 


Ex.35. 


I 


:±: 


^-1— J=    =Pi=d: 


+683  6          6+6          6          6          $ 


In  instrumental  music  a  dominant  seventh  chord  may  resolve  in 
another  octave.  The  rule  for  such  progressions  is  that  there  shall 
be  natural  connection  between  the  chords. 


CHAPTER   II. 
THE  CHORD  OF  THE  DOMINANT  NINTH. 

The  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  is  formed  by  adding  another 
third  to  a  dominant  seventh  chord.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ninth 
chords,  major  and  minor ;  if  the  added  third  is  major,  the  chord  is 
a  major  ninth ;  if  the  added  third  is  minor,  the  chord  is  a  minor 
ninth : 

Major  ninth.         Minor  ninth. 


feiNl 


C  major.  c  minor. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  example  that  a  dominant  ninth 
chord  is  an  extension  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord.  It  must  always 
include  a  seventh,  and,  like  the  seventh,  it  needs  no  preparation.  It 
has  the  same  harmonic  tendencies,  same  resolutions,  and  same 
general  characteristics  as  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh. 

Note.  The  chords  of  the  dominant  ninth  are  the  most  complete 
chords  in  our  harmonic  system.  The  dominant  seventh  chord,  when 
heard  alone,  determines  a  tonality  only,  while  the  ninth  chord  de- 
termines both  tonality  and  the  mode,  for  example :  a  dominant 
seventh  chord  on  G  may  be  either  in  C  major  or  c  minor,  while  the 
ninth  chord  is  definitely  in  major  or  minor  according  to  the  last 
added  third : 

Dominant  7th  chord.       Dominant  gth  inC  major.  Dominant  pth  in  c  minor. 


I 


C  major  or  c  minor.     Last  added  3d  is  major.     Last  added  3d  is  minor. 


THE  MAJOR   NINTH. 

This  chord  derives  its  name  from  the  interval  found  between 
the  extreme  notes  when  arranged  as  a  series  of  thirds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  five  notes  in  a  complete  ninth 
chord.  As  we  write  for  four  voices  only  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
one  of  these  notes  must  be  omitted.  The  fifth  is  the  note  which  adds 
the  least  to  any  chord,  and  is  the  one  which  may  best  be  omitted. 

The  major  ninth  chord,  like  all  chords  founded  on  a  dominant, 
naturally  resolves  to  its  tonic.  The  dissonance  of  the  ninth,  like 
the  seventh,  most  naturally  resolves  downward : 


Ex.  36. 


Neither  of  the  two  dissonant  notes —  the  seventh  or  the  ninth  — 
leed  be  prepared.  If,  however,  they  appear  in  the  preceding 
chord,  it  is  usually  best  to  retain  them  in  the  same  voices. 
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The  disposition  of  the  ninth  and  the  third  requires  special  con- 
sideration ;  they  are  subject  for  their  best  effect  to  the  following  re- 
strictions :  The  ninth  should  always  appear  above  the  root,  and 
should  be  separated  at  least  a  ninth  from  it : 


a.  b. 


Ex.  37. 


At  #,  in  preceding  example,  the  disposition  of  the  voices  gives 
a  chord  at  once  harmonious  and  pleasing.  At  3,  the  same  chord 
with  the  ninth  separated  but  a  second  from  the  root,  gives  a  harsh, 
disagreeable  effect.  In  the  succeeding  example,  the  chord  is  also 
hard  and  disagreeable,  because  the  ninth  is  under  the  root : 


Ex.  38. 


The  third  of  a  ninth  chord,  which  is  always  a  leading-tone, 
should  appear  tinder  the  ninth,  and  should  be  separated  at  least  a 
seventh  from  it : 


Ex.  39. 


^ 


i=2\I 

Good.  I    Not  so  good. 
—02— 


These  conditions  regarding  the  ninth  and  the  third,  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  best  effects  of  the  major  ninth  chord. 

Modern  composers  often  place  the  ninth  below  the  third,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  these  two  notes  form  the  interval  of  a  second,  but 
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this  disposition  is  rarely  used  unless  the  chord  has  first  been  heard 
in  its  normal  position;  i.  e.  with  the  ninth  above  the  third: 


As  a  general  rule,  the  ninth  is  most  effective  when  placed  in  the 
soprano  voice ;  but  it  produces  a  good  effect  when  placed  under  the 
seventh : 


Ex.  4O. 


II 
II 


The  major  ninth  chord,  like  triads  and  seventh  chords,  may  be 
inverted.  The  figuring  for  this  chord  in  its  root  position  and  inver- 
sions is  as  follows : 

x 


Ex.41. 


The  second  inversion,  marked  x  in  example  41,  is  little  used. 

The  fourth  inversion  is  impossible,  when  the  root  is  included, 
as  the  ninth  would  then  be  under  the  root  and  the  third  abo~;c  the 
ninth.  See  examples  37,  38  and  39. 

The  figuring  of  this  chord  is  at  first  somewhat  confusing;  but  if 
the  student  will  concentrate  his  mind  long  enough  to  understand  why 
certain  figures,  and  not  others,  are  used,  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  recognizing  the  chord  called  for.  As  has  already  been 
explained,  the  cross  always  indicates  a  dominant  seventh  chord.  + 
signifies  a  dominant  seventh  chord  with  its  root  in  the  bass.  7  signifies 
a  dominant  ninth  chord  with  its  root  in  the  bass. — |  signifies  a  domi- 
nant seventh  chord  with  its  third  in  the  bass.  «  signifies  a  dominant 
ninth  chord  with  its  third  in  the  bass. — +e  signifies  a  dominant 
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seventh  chord  with  its  fifth  in  the  bass.  +%  signifies  a  dominant  ninth 

chord  with  its  fifth  in  the  bass. — +$  signifies  a  dominant  seventh 
chord  with  its  seventh  in  the  bass.  +|  signifies  a  dominant  ninth 
chord  with  its  seventh  in  the  bass. 

If  the  student  will  carefully  examine  this  figuring  for  the  ninth 
chord,  he  will  notice  that  the  same  figuring  used  for  the  seventh  chord 
and  its  inversions  is  included  in  the  figuring  for  the  ninth  chord  and 
its  inversions. 

Briefly,  the  figuring  for  the  dominant  ninth  chord  in  its  different 
positions  is  as  follows  : 

?  signifies  a  chord   of  the  dominant  ninth  with   its   root  in  the 

bass; 

e  signifies  a  chord    of  the  dominant  ninth  with   its  third  in  the 

B 

bass ; 

+e  signifies  a  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  with  its  fifth  in  the 

4 

bass; 

+|  signifies  a  chord  of  the  dominant  ninth  with  its  seventh  in 

the  bass. 

The  ninth  with  its  root  in  the  bass  is  usually  figured  thus :  +. 

The  natural  resolution  of  the  ninth  chord  is  the  same  as  the 
dominant  seventh  chord,  to  its  tonic.  The  chord  contains,  three 
notes  which  need  a  careful  resolution  ;  these  are  the  ninth,  the  seventh 
and  the  leading-tone.  The  ninth  and  the  seventh  will  naturally 
descend,  and  the  leading-tone  ascend. 

The  dominant  ninth  in  the  key  of  C,  in  its  root  position,  inver- 
sions, and  regular  resolutions,  are  as  given  in  example  41. 

Observe  that  in  this  example  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  and  the 
leading-tone,  resolve  regularly,  even  though  the  third  has  to  be 
doubled. — The  ninth  often  resolves  before  the  other  notes  of  the 
chord.  This  is  classed  among  the  regular  resolutions  of  the  ninth 
chord : 


Ex.  42. 
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The  ninth  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a  seventh  chord  with 
out  changing  its  fundamental.    In  such  a  case  the  ninth  may  descend 
to  any  interval  of  the  seventh  chord : 

a.  b.  f.  d. 


Ex.  43. 


g= 


?      T          ? 


Like  the  seventh,  the  ninth  chord  is  sometimes  transformed  into 
a  consonant  triad : 


Ex.  44. 


I 


^ 


1:1 


EXERCISES. 


1. 
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a^i       I       pur^ng 


6       9787 


7      6    7  97 

+     4   +  ++ 
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+4       6 


97  3+46 
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II 


3. 
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THE  MAJOR  NINTH. 

CONCLUDED. 
OMISSION    OF  THE    ROOT. 


Like  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh,  the  chord  of  the  major 
ninth  is  much  employed  without  its  root.    The  figuring  is  as  follows  : 


Ex.  45. 


Dom.  major  ninth,          5th  in  bass          7th  in  bass 
3d  in  bass  without  root,     without  root,     without  root. 


CA.5- I         .£   ~-^_ 
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The  real  root  or  generator  of  each  of  the  chords  in  example  45  is 
G,  the  fifth  of  the  scale.  The  student  may  prove  this  by  first  strik- 
ing the  chords  as  written  in  whole  notes,  then  afterwards  adding  the 
G  underneath,  represented  by  the  dot.  The  entrance  of  this  G 
will  in  no  way  give  the  feeling  of  a  new  element ;  it  only  emphasizes 
or  makes  clear  a  tone  which  the  musical  conciousness  demands. 

The  entrance  of  the  major  ninth  chord  without  the  root  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  regarding  the  third  and  ninth  as  explained 
under  example  39 ;  i.  e.  the  ninth  should  appear  above  the  third. 

In  the  chord  of  the  ninth  without  the  root  with  the  fifth  in  the 
bass,  the  seventh  of  the  chord  often  ascends  : 


Ex.  46. 


y. 

II 

/L 

IJTV                *3 

^ 

^             II 

~sr 

-&- 

<^\*             fy    — 

—    '-             II 

-       ^ 

1.1 

This  progression  is  often  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  doubling 
of  the  third,  as  at  b,  example  45.  This  rising  of  the  seventh  in  the 
major  ninth  chord  without  root,  is  analogous  to  the  rising  of  the 
seventh  in  the  dominant  seventh  chord  without  root.  See  example 
34  in  preceding  chapter. 

EXERCISES. 

CHORDS    OF  THE    MAJOR    NINTH    WITHOUT    ROOT. 
First  inversion  ^. 


y  r  ^^ — FF    —<s-±£ 

-— ^ — 
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Second  inversion. 


6          +46  3+6 


. 5      7       f.     "e    ,«+e,5       e      e  e       7       37 


Third  inversion  ,  ?. 
-4 


346       8  .346 


Chords  like  the  following  are  often  found : 


Ex.  47. 


This  is  classed  by  a  few  theorists  as  a  chord  of  the  dominant 
major  ninth,  without  root,  with  the  ninth  in  the  bass.  As  the  bass 
note  in  a  chord  like  the  preceding  is  nearly  always  prepared,  it 
seems  best  to  class  this  chord  either  as  a  secondary  seventh  chord 
or  as  a  suspension.  (  This  will  be  explained  in  the  succeeding 
chapters.)  The  general  rule  will  then  hold  good  that  neither  one  of 
the  dissonant  notes  in  either  the  dominant  seventh  chord  or  the 
dominant  ninth  chord  need  be  prepared.  This  chord  will  not  be 
employed  until  used  as  either  a  secondary  seventh  or  as  a  suspension. 

Containing  the  three  inversions. 

(2— r-tf? f=— , 
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THE  CHORD  OF  THE  MINOR  NINTH. 

In  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth,  the  ninth  should  be  above  the 
root,  the  same  as  in  the  chord  of  the  major  ninth,  but  the  third  may 
be  either  above  or  below  the  ninth.  In  this  chord,  each  third  after 
the  first  third  above  the  root  has  been  added,  is  a  minor  third. 
From  this  it  will  be  understood  that  the  third,  fifth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  are  separated  by  an  equal  distance,  i.  e.  by  the  interval  of  a 
minor  third : 


MINOR  NINTH   IN  A. 


Ex.  48. 


-»— Minor  tbird. — r. 

+-Minor  tb.rd l-l 

>     Minor  third.  —  M 


These  four  upper  voices,  then,  being  equally  distant  one  from 
the  other,  may  be  placed  in  any  position,  provided  the  ninth  and 
root  are  separated  by  at  least  the  interval  of  a  ninth : 


Ex.  49. 


The  figuring  for  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth,  with  root,  is  as 
follows : 


Ex.  50. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  positions  of  the  minor  ninth 
chord  are  figured  the  same  as  the  corresponding  positions  of  the 
major  ninth  chord.  Whenever  there  is  doubt  as  to  which  chord  is 
intended,  the  ninth  should  be  added  according  to  the  scale  in  which 
the  exercise  is  written.  If  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  ninth  in 
order  to  give  the  desired  interval,  this  will  be  designated  by  a  corre- 
sponding chromatic  sign  placed  before  the  figure  under  the  bass  note. 
If,  for  example,  the  signs  ?  were  placed  under  a  G,  in  the  key  of  C, 
the  ninth  should  be  written  thus : 


Ex.  51 


.  / 


If  the  ninth  is  to  be  minor,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  a  flat 
before  the  figure  9  : 


Ex.  52. 


Q-_ 

tS-         '13 


All  ninths,  then,  should  be  written  according  to  the  key  signature 
unless  contradicted  by  a  chromatic  sign. 

The  entrance,  and  regular  resolution  of  the  minor  ninth  chord 
is  the  same  as  the  major  ninth  chord. 

The  minor  ninth  chord  with  root  is  not  so  much  used  as  is  the 
major  ninth  chord  with  root.  It  is  more  or  less  harsh,  especially 
in  some  of  its  inversions. 

As  the  general  treatment  of  the  minor  ninth  chord  with  root  is 
the  same  as  the  major  ninth  with  root,  no  special  exercises  will  be 
given  for  the  minor  ninth.  In  the  following  exercises  both  the 
major  ninth  and  the  minor  ninth  are  employed. 
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EXERCISES. 
MAJOR   AND    MINOR    NINTH    CHORDS. 
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CHORD    OF   THE    NINTH. 

CONCLUDED. 

The  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  without  root  is  much  employed, 
and  its  irregular  resolutions  are  so  numerous  that  it  furnishes  one 
of  the  best  means  for  modulation. 

When  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  is  used  without  its  root,  it 
takes  the  name  of  the 


CHORD  OF  THE  DIMINISHED  SEVENTH. 


Complete  minor  ninth  chord. 


Diminished  seventh  chord. 
(minor  ninth  without  root. ) 


Ex.  53. 


Attention  is  once  more  called  to  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the 
diminished  seventh  is  composed  of  a  succession  of  minor  thirds. 
As  these  intervals  are  equally  distant  one  from  the  other,  any  inver- 
sion is  possible.  Its  regular  resolution  is  the  same  as  the  minor 
ninth  chord  -vith  the  root,  i.  e.  to  its  tonic.  It  is  figured  as  follows: 
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CHORD  OF  THE  MINOR  NINTH  WITHOUT  ROOT. 
Chord  of  the  diminished  seventh. 


Ex,  54. 


«  7  +1  +£ 

The  student  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  chords  are  not 
seventh  chords,  but  really  ninth  chords  in  which  three  notes  require 
resolution. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  the  affinity  existing  between  the 
chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  without  root  (  see  examples  30  to 
35  inclusive,  in  preceding  chapter),  and  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth 
without  root.  The  dominant  seventh  chord  without  root  gives  a 
diminished  triad ;  the  minor  ninth  chord  without  root  gives  a 
diminished  seventh  chord : 

Diminished  triad.  -Diminished  seventh. 


Ex.  55. 


The  root  of  each  of  these  chords  is  E,  the  dominant  of  the  key 
of  a. 

A  diminished  seventh  chord,  which,  played  on  a  piano,  or 
organ,  would  sound  the  same,  may  be  notated  enharmonically  in 
different  ways.  The  chromatic  signs  would  be  determined  either  by 
the  key  one  is  in  or  by  the  key  to  which  one  wishes  to  pass.  It 
was  explained  in  Pt.  I  (  Chapter  X,  examples  147  to  149  inclusive  ), 
that  it  is  usually  better  to  choose  chromatic  signs  which  are  nearest 
in  tonal-relationship.  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  introduce  signs  for 
the  sake  of  a  correct  notation  which  may  embarrass  a  player  or  cause 
false  intonation : 

Correct.  Better. 


Ex.  56. 
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The  second  chord  at  a  is  more  correctly  notated  because  it  is  in 
a  key  — e —  more  nearly-related  to  C  than  is  the  second  chord  at  b 
—  key  of  bfr.  For  practical  puposes,  either  for  playing  or  singing, 
it  is  better  as  notated  at  b. 

In  a  major  mode,  a  diminished  seventh  chord  may  be  intro- 
duced and  without  in  any  way  causing  a  feeling  of  modulation,  or 

change  of  mode : 

C  major. 


Ex.  57. 


s 


When  in  a  minor  mode,  however,  the  major  ninth  cannot  be 
introduced  without  giving  a  strong  feeling  of  change  of  mode. 
The  major  mode  is  the  more  authoritative. 

The  following  succession,  in  which  the  root  of  the  diminished 
seventh  chord  is  the  dominant  of  the  dominant*  resolving  to  the 
dominant  of  the  original  key,  is  very  common: 


Ex.  58. 


EXERCISES. 

Figure,  and  resolve  each  of  the  following  diminished  seventh 
chords  to  its  tonic.  Remember  that  this  chord  is  a  minor  ninth 
without  root.  To  find  the  root,  arrange  the  notes  in  a  series  of 
thirds;  the  root  will  always  be  a  major  third  below  the  lowest  note 
when  the  chord  is  so  arranged. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SECONDARY    SEVENTH    CHORDS. 

A  seventh  chord  founded  on  any  degree  of  the  scale  other  than 
the  dominant  is  called  a  secondary  seventh. 

If  a  seventh  chord  were  to  be  built  on  each  degree  of  the  scale 
in  the  two  modes,  there  would  result  seven  different  orders : 


Ex.59. 


Major  mode. 


Minor  mode. 

+ 


=f 


-£2, 

& 


I"   II 


Of  the  preceding  chords  only  four  are  treated  as  independent 
seventh  chords.  Those  marked  with  a  cross,  in  the  minor  mode, 
are  not  admitted  as  independent  chords.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  one  on  the  seventh  degree  of  the  minor  mode  is  derived 
from  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth.  The  other  two  chords  are  by  no 
means  excluded  from  harmony,  but  neither  one  of  them  ever  has  the 
character  of  a  seventh  chord  as  they  appear  in  the  example.  Their 
origin  is  different  and  will  be  discussed  later. 

In  examining  the  intervals  which  form  the  secondary  sevenths 
in  Ex.  59,  we  shall  find  that  those  formed  on  the  2d,  the  31!,  and 
the  6th  degrees  of  the  major  mode,  and  on  the  4th  degree  of  the 
minor  mode  are  the  same.  This  chord  is  composed  of  a  minor 
triad  with  the  addition  of  a  minor  seventh.  It  is  called  the  seventh 
of  the  second  order. 

The  seventh  of  the  third  order  is  composed  of  a  diminished 
triad  with  the  addition  of  a  minor  seventh.  It  is  found  on  the  7th 
degree  of  the  major  mode  and  on  the  2cl  degree  of  the  minor  mode. 


4o 
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SECONDARY  SEVENTHS. 

CONTINUED. 


SEVENTHS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  OF  THE  THIRD  ORDER. 

The  chord  of  the  seventh  of  the  2d  order  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  second  degree  of  the  major  mode.  The  chord  of  the 
seventh  of  the  3d  order  is  used  almost  exclusively  on  the  second 
degree  of  the  minor  mode.'  (  We  have  already  seen  that  the  chord 
of  the  seventh  formed  on  the  leading-tone  of  the  major  mode  is  not 
an  independent  chord,  but  really  a  part  of  the  major  ninth  chord  ; 
it  is  admissible  as  an  independent  chord,  in  sequence  only.  That 
which  is  true  of  a  triad  on  the  leading-tone —  see  page  23,  first 
paragraph  —  is  true  of  a  seventh  on  a  leading-tone  ;  i.e.  the  domi. 
nant  is  the  real  generator.) 

As  the  seventh  of  the  second  order  is  used  mostly  on  the  second 
degree  of  the  major  scale,  and  the  seventh  of  the  third  order  on  the 
second  degree  of  the  minor  scale,  we  shall  study  them  simultaneously. 
The  seventh  of  the  second  order  is  to  the  major  mode  what  the 
seventh  of  the  third  order  is  to  the  minor  mode. 

Secondary  sevenths  should  be  prepared.  They  resolve  regu- 
larly, like  the  dominant  seventh  chord,  to  the  chord  a  fourth  above 
(  or  a  fifth  below  )  the  root  of  the  seventh  chord.  See  example  20, 
page  10. 

The  secondary  seventh  chords  are  figured  as  follows  : 

7  signifies  a  seventh  with  root  in  the  bass. 

0  signifies  a  seventh  with  third  in  the  bass. 

|  signifies  a  seventh  with  fifth  in  the  bass. 

a  or  I  signifies  a  seventh  with  seventh  in  the  bass. 

They  are  notated  according  to  the  scale  signature  unless  con- 
tradicted by  a  chromatic  sign. 

Whenever  figures  are  found  which  are  not  included  in  the 
above  table,  write  the  interval  demanded  by  the  figure,  reckoning 
from  the  bass  note. 

The  subjoined  exercises  include  the  principal  irregular  re- 
solutions. 

EXERCISES. 
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SECONDARY   SEVENTHS. 

CONCLUDED. 
SEVENTHS    OF  THE    FOURTH    ORDER. 

The  seventh  of  the  fourth  order  is  composed  of  a  major  triad 
and  a  major  seventh.  It  is  found  on  the  ist  and  4th  degrees  of  the 
major  mode,  and  on  the  6th  degree  of  the  minor  mode.  It  is  the 
most  dissonant  of  all  the  seventh  chords,  and  for  this  reason  needs 
more  careful  preparation.  When  a  seventh  is  added  to  a  triad,  like 
the  following: : 


Ex.  54. 


— <S>— I 


1 ~f-3 

\~^ 


\.  e.  when  the  root  is  the  same  for  the  triad  and  the  seventh  chord, 
the  seventh  need  not  be  prepared. 


EXERCISES. 

SEQUENCES  ON  THE  FOUR  ORDERS  OF  SEVENTH  CHORDS. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ALTERED  CHORDS. 

In  the  French  school,  the  term  altered  chord,  is  applied  only 
to  chords  whose  third  is  major,  and  whose  fifth,  perfect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  scale,  is  either  chromatically  raised,  or  chromati- 
cally lowered.  All  chords  then,  having  a  major  third,  i.  e.,  either 
triads,  sevenths,  or  ninths,  with  the  fifth  chromatically  raised  ot 
chromatically  lowered,  are  altered  chord?. 

Chords  like  the  following,  in  which  the  third  is  raised  or  low 
ered,  thus  changing  the  triad  from  major  to  minor,  or  vice  versa  : 


or  those  transformed  into  a  diminished,  or  vice  versa: 


EX.  62 


or  the  diminished  into  a  minor,  or  vice  versa  : 

Ex-  63- 
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are  not  altered  chords  ;   all  such  transformations  are  called   changes 
of  form. 

An  alteration  may  be  either  melodic  and  of  short  d»*<ation : 


Descending. 


Ex.  64. 


or  harmonic : 


Ex.65. 


/ 


Some  alterations  may  be  analyzed  as  either  melodic  or  ha*-, 
monic.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  melodic  alteration  is  of  shorter 
duration  than  the  harmonic,  and  it  usually  occurs  on  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  measure. 

Chromatic  alterations  of  notes  of  a  chord  other  than  the  fifth 
may  occur  in  different  voices  at  the  same  time  ;  they  have  more  the 
character  of  passing-notes. 

This  alteration  of  the  fifth  introduces  us  to  a  new  category  of 
chords,  different  from  those  formed  by  the  natural  notes  of  the  scale. 
They  play  an  important  part  in  modern  music  and  are  now  as  fa- 
miliar to  the  average  concert-goer  as  is  the  dominant  seventh  chord. 
or  the  ninth  chords. 

They  have  been  treated  by  different  theorists  in  various  ways, 
more  or  less  confusing,  and  usually  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stu- 
dent is  utterly  at  loss  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other,  either  when 
hearing  them,  or  when  he  tries  to  analyze  a  score. 

The  French  system  of  notating  the  altered  chord  is  coming  to 
be  generallv  accepted  by  musicians,  both  in  America  and  England,  as 
the  simplest,  the  clearest;  it  leaves  no  confusion  in  analysis  and 
conforms  most  nearly  to  the  methods  employed  by  the  great  com- 
posers. The  terms  "-German  Sixth,"  "French  Sixt.i,"  and  "Italian 
Sixth,"  are  confusing,  useless,  and  misleading.  They  are  confusing 
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because  they  make  three  chords  out  of  one ;  they  are  useless  and 
misleading  for  the  same  reason.     These  chords  are  but  different  ver- 

O 

sions  or  aspects  of  one  and  the  same  chord  —  the  dominant. 

We  bespeak  for  the  remainder  cf  this  chapter  the  most  careful 
attention.  It  contains  the  most  important  matter  thus  far  treated, 
and  differs  most  from  many  text-books  now  in  popular  use. 

ALTERED  CHORDS. 

CONTINUED. 

At  first  sight  some  of  the  altered  chords  appear  difficult  of  anal- 
ysis. If,  for  example,  an  altered  chord  contains  several  chromatic 
signs  the  student  may  at  first  be  in  doubt  as  to  which  one  forms 
the  alteration.  In  all  such  cases  he  has  only  to  find  the  root  of  the 
chord  and  bear  in  mind  the  rule  that  in  all  altered  chords  the  third 
must  be  major,  and  that  the  fifth,  perfect  in  the  construction  of 
the  scale,  is  either  raised,  or  lowered.  The  following  example* 


Ex.  66. 


is  an  altered  dominant  seventh  on  E.  The  G#  is  not  an  altered 
note ;  it  is  necessary  for  the  correct  formation  of  a  major  chord  on 
E.  It  is  the  Bb,  the  fifth  of  the  chord,  which  is  the  altered  note. 
In  the  same  way,  Gt>  is  the  altered  note  in  the  following  chord : 


Ex.  67. 


and  G  (5  )  the  altered  note  in  the  following: 


Ex.  68. 


PRACTICAL   HARMONY. 
ALTERED  CHORDS. 

CONTINUED. 


An  altered  note  resolves  regularly,  either  to  the  next  degree 
above,  or  to  the  next  degree  below.  Occasionally,  like  all  disso- 
nants notes,  it  remains  stationary,  forming  a  part  of  the  following 
chord.  It  may  also  change  enharmonically, 


Ascending.  Descending.  Stationary. 


Enharmonically. 


:pEgiz|: 
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Ex.  69. 


The  regular  resolution  of  the  altered  chord  is  the  same  as  that 

O 

of  all  dissonant  chords,  i.  e.,  it  resolves  to  the  chord  the  root  of 
which  is  a  fourth  above  or  a  fifth  below. 

Resolutions  to  other  intervals  are  classed  as  exceptional  and 
will  be  found  in  the  exercises. 

The  altered  note  should  never  be  doubled,  nor  should  a  note 
which  is  to  be  altered  be  doubled,  as  there  would  result  a  species  of 
false- relation  : 


Ex.  7O. 


An  altered  ascending  note  should  rarely  be  so  disposed  that  it 
forms  the  interval  of  a  diminished  third  with  any  other  voice.  The 
following  is  hard  and  disagreeable  : 


Ex.  71. 
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But  it  may  be  employed  on  the  weak  part  of  a  measure  when 
the  interval  is  so  separated  that  it  becomes  a  tenth.  In  such  a  case 
it  has  more  the  character  of  a  passing-note. 


Ex.  72. 


— i--= 


With  the  seventh  of  the  chord  placed  under  the  altered  note, 
forming  the  interval  of  an  augmented  sixth,  the  harmony  is  very 
agreeable : 


Ex.  73. 


1 


ALTERED  CHORDS. 

CONTINUED. 


In  the  following  exercises  the  chords  may  be  as  few  as  possible, 
or  the  student  may  write  a  short  phrase,  introducing  the  altered 
chord.  The  altered  chord  will  usually  be  preceded  by  the  same 
chord  not  altered. 


EXERCISES. 

THE  ASCENDING    ALTERATION. 

1.  Move   from  an  altered    triad  on  C  to  chord  of  F.     Make 
three  dispositions,  employing  the  altered  chord  in  root  position  and 
two  inversions. 

2.  Move   from  an  altered   major  seventh  chord  on   C   (  fourth 
order  )  to  chord  of  F.     Employ  the  altered  chord  in  root  position 
and  three  inversions. 

3.  Move  from   an  altered    dominant    seventh    chord   on   G   to 
tonic.     Employ  root  position  and  three  inversions. 
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4.  Move  from  an  altered   major  ninth   chord   on   G   to   tonic. 
Employ  root  position  and  three  inversions.     Employ  five  voices. 

5.  Same,  without  root,  employing  four  voices. 

6.  Move  from  altered  minor  ninth  on  E,   in  root  position,  to 
tonic  major.     (  The  inversions  of  this  chord  are  not  practicable.) 

7.  Move  from  four  positions  of  altered  minor  ninth  on  E,  with- 
out root,  to  tonic  major. 

EXERCISE. 

The  student  should  indicate  the  root  of  each  altered  chord  by 
placing  a  letter  under  the  bass  note. 
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ALTERED  CHORDS. 

CONTINUED. 
THE    DESCENDING    ALTERATION. 

Chords  formed  by  the  descending  chromatic  alteration  of  the 
fifth  are  much  more  important  than  those  of  the  ascending  altera- 
tion. They  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  chords  founded  on 
the  dominant  of  the  two  modes,  and,  especially  to  the  chord  of  the 
dominant  seventh  with  root,  the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh 
without  root,  and  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  without  root. 

Examples  of  descending  alterations  on  tonic  harmony  are  to 
be  found  in  the  works  of  great  composers.  Such  progressions  are 
generally  either  more  in  the  character  of  passing  notes,  or,  the  al- 
tered chord  may  be  considered  in  two  keys,  in  one  of  which  it 
would  be  a  dominant.  See  Examples  i,  2,  and  3,  under  A,  in  fol- 
lowing table. 

The  descending  alteration  need  not  be  preceded  by  the  same 
chord  not  altered  ;  it  is  generally  true  that  any  dominant  harmony 
may  enter  without  preparation. 

The  following  table  includes  the  principal  altered  chords  and 
their  regular  resolutions,  which  is  the  same  for  all  dissonant  chords. 


T.  Root  position. 


TABLE. 

CHORDS   ON    A   TONIC. 

A.     TONIC    TRIAD. 

2.  ist  inversion.  3.  2d  inversion. 


-&-         -<s>- 


Harmony  to  be  supplied 
by  student. 


If  the  first  chord  in  each  of  the  above  examples  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  key  of  F,  then  the  altered  chord  would  belong  to 
the  dominant  of  that  key. 
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*.  Root  position. 

__J_ . 

#-—•& —     =      — 

m- 


B.     TONIC  SEVENTH. 

2.  ist  inversion. 


Harmony  to  be  supplied 
by  student. 

25~ 


b 


\.  2d  inversion. 


4.  3d  inversion. 


: \--<s>— 

T              I     z? 
± J . 


III 


The  majority  of  the  above  chords  are  so  hard  and  disagreeable 
that  they  are  little  used. 

The  following  includes  the  more  important  altered  chords: 

CHORDS   ON    A    DOMINANT. 

C.     DOMINANT  SEVENTH. 
i.  Root  position.     2.  ist  inversion.     3.  2d  inversion.       4.  3d  inversion. 


E^ 


Harmony  to  be  sup- 
plied by  student. 


BEE  3^Edb^EEl- 

g  B?  be 


II 


7 
bl 

D.     DOMINANT  SEVENTH  WITHOUT  ROOT. 
i.  3d  in  bass.  2.  $\.\\  in  bass.  3.  Seventh  in  bass. 


.r.     zzlm  I      ~        r  TzilJ 


Harmony  to  be  supplied 
by  student. 
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E.   MINOR  NINTH. 


/ 


JS2-. 


2.  ist  in  version.        3.  2d  inversion.        4.  3d  inversion. 


~~m  —  c^9  
S^-^— 
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^=h  =3 

_|  J_  
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Harmony  to  be  sup-  The  consecutive  fifths 
plied.     Employ  five  which    result    in    this 
voices  in  open  har-  succession     are    per- 
mony.                           missible. 
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F.     MINOR    NINTH    WITHOUT   ROOT.     (DIMINISHED   SEVENTH.) 
i.  3d  in  bass.        2.  5th  in  bass.  3.  7th  in  bass.     4.  gth  in  bass. 


Harmony  to  be  supplied. 
The  consecutive  perfect 
fifths  should  occur  between 
the  two  lower  voices. 


^ 


bl 


The  descending  alteration  of  the  fifth  in  a  major  ninth  chord  is 
little  used;  the  effect  being  extremely  harsh,  even  when  preceded 
by  the  same  chord  not  altered.  With  the  root  included,  the  only 
disposition  tolerable  is  that  of  fundamental  position  : 


-&- 


i;i 


Without  root  it  is  more  often  employed  : 
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ALTERED  CHORDS. 

CONTINUED. 

THE   DESCENDING    ALTERATION.     THE    IMPORTANCE   OF  THE    SECOND    INVERSION 

OF   DOMINANT   DISSONANT  HARMONY,    PRODUCING    THE    CHORDS 

OF  THE   AUGMENTED    SIXTH. 

When  a  chord  stands  in  its  second  inversion  with  the  bass 
note  chromatically  lowered,  such  bass  note  forms  the  interval  of  ;.n 
augmented  sixth  with  the  third  of  the  chord  : 


Ex.  74. 


E3I 


In  the  language  of  the  modern  French  school,  the  term  aug- 
mented sixth  chord  is  restricted  to  certain  dissonant  chords  founded 
on  a  dominant,  and  standing  in  this  second  inversion. 

It  is  important  that  the  student  clearly  understands  that  by 
augmented  sixth  is  meant  a  dominant  chord  withjts  fifth  in__the_ 
bass,  andwjtji_lhfij3ass  note  chromatically  lowered ._ 

There  are  other  altered  chords  on  a  dominant  which  include 
the  interval  of  an  augmented  sixth.  In  the  following  example  : 


Ex.  75. 


=8*=: 


— i: 


the  interval  of  an  augmented  sixth  occurs  between  the  soprano  and 
the  alto.  This  is  not  classed,  in  the  language  of  the  schools  as  an 
augmented  sixth  chord,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  the  augmented 
interval  does  not  occur  between  the  bass  and  cither  upper  voice. 
Although  there  are  several  chords  in  which  the  interval  of  the 
augmented  sixth  may  be  found  between  the  bass  and  an  upper 
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voice,  there  are  three  so  prominent  that  when  a  musician  speaks  of 
an  augmented  sixth  chord  he  has  in  mind  one  of  the  following 
three  forms : 

Either  a  dominant  seventh  without  root,  with  fifth  in  bass  and 
fifth  chromatically  lowered  : 


Ex.  76. 


a  dominant  seventh  'with  root,  with  fifth  in  bass  and  fifth  chromat- 
ically lowered : 


Ex.  77. 


1 


or  a  minor  ninth  without  root,  with  fifth  in  bass  and  fifth  chromat- 
ically lowered  : 


Ex.  78. 


1 


1 


If  the  flat  which  is  placed  before  the  D  in  each  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding examples  were  removed,  the  chords  would  stand  as  simple 
dominant  harmony,  in  second  inversion.  With  the  fifth  chromat- 
ically changed  they  become  altered  chords  according  to  the  defini- 
tion given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  When  a  musician 
speaks  of  an  augmented  sixth  chord  he  means  one  of  these  three 
forms  of  the  dominant.  The  first  one,  Ex.  76,  is  named  "The 
Chord  of  the  Augmented  Sixth."  The  second,  Ex.  77,  is  named 
"The  Chord  of  the  Augmented  Sixth  with  Augmented  Fourth," 
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and  the  third,  Ex.   78,  is  named  "The   Chord  of  the  Augmented 
Sixth  with  Fifth." 

These  three  forms  are  often  heard  in  succession  : 

Three  forms  of  augmented  sixth  chords. 


Ex.  79. 
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It  is  these  three  forms  of  dominant  harmony  which  have  been 
classified  in  popular  text-books  as  the  "Italian,"  the  "French,"  and 
the  "German  "  sixths. 

The  augmented  sixth  chords  are  irrespectively  used  in  either 
the  major  or  the  minor  mode. 

While  listening  carefully  to  the  tonal  effect  produced  by  either 
one  of  these  augmented  sixth  chords  and  the  chord  to  which  it  makes 
its  regular  resolution,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  latter  chord  —  the 
chord  of  resolution  —  sounds  more  like  a  dominant  chord  than  like 
a  tonic  chord.  In  the  examples  in  the  table,  p.  54,  at  C  3  ;  D  2  ; 
E  3  ;  and  F '2  ;  the  second  chord  does  not  give  the  impression  of  a 
tonic  on  C,  but  rather  of  the  dominant  of  F.  As  this  is  generally 
true,  the  augmented  sixth  chord,  will  usually  be  found  on  the  domi- 
nant of  the  dominant,  resolving  to  the  dominant  of  the  original 
key.  That  is  to  say  :  an  augmented  sixth  chord,  introduced  into  a 
musical  phrase,  will  not  be  built  on  the  dominant  of  the  key  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs,  but  on  the  dominant  of  //.$•  dominant.  If 
built  on  the  dominant  of  the  prevailing  key,  it  will  usually  change 
the  key.  There  are  examples,  however,  where  this  chord  is  used 
on  the  dominant  of  the  original  tonic,  but  usually  coming  between 
two  tonic  minor  chords  : 


Ex.  80. 
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These  altered  chords,  which  as  abstract  chords  are  really  in  the 
key  of  the  dominant,  in  no  sense  whatever  give  the  effect  of  a 
modulation,  and,  as  the  chord  of  resolution  will  usually  be  the 
dominant  of  the  original  key  no  modulation  with  this  regular  reso- 
lution, is  possible.  Read  the  following  where  the  altered  chord  is 
borrowed  from  the  key  of  the  dominant,  but  in  which  no  sense  of 
change  of  key  is  in  the  slightest  degree  awakened  : 


Ex.  81. 


At  a  the  augmented  sixth  chord  is  founded  on  D,  the  dominant 
of  the  dominant  of  the  original  key.  The  tonality  of  the  key  of  C 
is  in  no  way  disturbed.  The  same  is  relatively  true  of  the  key  of 
a,  at  b. 

ALTERED  CHORDS. 

CONTINUED. 

POSITIONS   OF  THE    DESCENDING    ALTERATION    OTHER   THAN   THE 
SECOND    INVERSION. 

The  three  forms  of  the  altered  chord  which  have  just  been  dis- 
cussed are  the  most  important  and  most  frequently  employed. 
There  are  other  positions,  however,  which  are  used  by  modern 
composers.  The  third  inve  -sion  of  dominant  dissonant  harmony 
with  altered  descending  fifth  is  not  so  frequent  as  is  the  second  inver- 
sion, but  it  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  warrant  its  introduction. 
The  third  inversion  of  a  dominant  seventh  without  root: 


Ex.  82. 
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The  third  inversion  of  dominant  seventh  'with  root: 


Ex.  83. 


6t 


and  the  third  inversion  of  a  minor  ninth  without  roct; 


Ex.  84. 


This  last  example  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed.  In 
this  position  the  diminished  third  proscribed  in  the  ascending  altera- 
tion, (see  Ex.  71  )  is  freely  used.  And  the  following,  resulting  from 
the  first  inversion,  is  also  freely  employed  : 


Ex.  85. 


The  two  notes  forming  the  diminished  interval  will  usually  be 
so  disposed  that  they  form  the  interval  of  a  tenth  as  in  example  85. 

The  consecutive  perfect  fifths  referred  to  in  the  table,  p.  54,  at 
E  3  ;  and  at  J?  2  ;  are  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  purest 
writers : 


Ex.  86. 
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These  fifths  will  nearly  always  be  found  between  the  two  lower 
voices,  as  in  the  preceding  example : 

The    irregular    resolutions    of  the    different    forms    of  altered 
dominant   harmony  are  most  useful   for  purposes    of    modulation 
Especial  attention  is  called  to  passages  like  the  following  which  are 
so  often  heard  in  modern  music  : 


Ex.  87. 


m 


This  contains  the  three  forms  of  the  augmented  sixth  chord, 
the  last  resolving  irregularly  to  a  six-four  chord  on  the  tonic  major. 

Reber,  in  his  Traite  cT Harmonic,  gives  the  following  as  the 
more  important  irregular  resolutions  of  dominant  dissonant  har- 
mony with  descending  alteration  of  the  fifth  : 
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To  these  examples,  !\Jonsieur  Theodore  Dubois,  in  his  more 
recent  work  intended  to  supplement  the  Reber  treatise  for  use  in 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  adds  the  following  : 
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1.  Supply  the  harmony  to  the  given  bass  in  the  measures  left 
blank  on  pages  54-55-56. 

2.  Figure  the  chords  from  Reber,  and  Dubois,  on  pages  62- 
63-64. 

Before  attempting  the  following  four  exercises,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  student  again  read  the  text  on  page  59. 

3.  Compose  a  phrase  of  eight  measures  in  the  key  of  C,  intro- 
ducing  the    "chord  of   the  augmented    sixth"    (see   example   76) 
which  is  nearest  in  tonal  relationship  to  that  key. 

4.  Compose  a  phrase  of  eight  measures  in  the  key  of  a,  intro- 
ducing the    "chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  with  fourth"   (Ex.  77) 
which  is  nearest  in  tonal  relationship  to  that  key. 

5.  Compose  a  phrase  in  F,  introducing  the  "Chord  of  the  aug- 
mented sixth  with  fifth"  (Ex.  78)  which  is  nearest  in  tonal  relation- 
ship. 

6.  Compose   an    exercise    in    C,    sixteen   measures    in    length, 
modulating  to  G  by  means  of  either  of  the  augmented  sixth  chords, 
and,  returning  to  C,  introduce    near  the  close  the  three  forms  ol 
the  augmented  sixth  chord  (Exs.  79  and  87.) 

7.  Harmonize  the  following  figured  basses. 
Cross-relations  like  the  following: 


Ex.  88. 


are  permissible.  (  See  Pt.  I,  Ex.  120,  page  64.) 
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These  basses  include  the  most  useful  and  most  commonly-used 
altered  chords  (  descending  alteration  ),  with  regular  and  irregular 
resolutions.  Other  altered  chords  are  also  introduced,  which,  on 
account  of  their  exceeding  harshness,  are  more  rarely  used. 

These  basses  present  certain  difficulties  and  have  been  carefully 
figured.  As  harmonies  become  complex  they  become  correspond- 
ingly difficult  to  figure.  The  principle  is  always  the  same  :  figures 
are  chosen  which  express  the  intervals  to  be  formed  between  the 
bass  and  the  upper  voices. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  chromatic  signs  £,  t],  are  some- 
times used  in  place  of  the  sign  given  in  the  table. 

The  author's  harmonization  of  these  exercises,  together  with  all 
others  in  this  text-book,  are  printed  separately.  They  should  not  be 
examined  till  after  the  student  has  written  the  harmonies  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  A  comparison  will  then  be  valuable. 

The  student  should  indicate  the  root  of  each  altered  chord  by 
placing  a  letter  under  the  bass  note. 
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5. 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  chromatic  alteration  of  the  fifth  of  chords 
with  a  major  third,  has  been  thoroughly  understood  as  the  principle 
of  altered  chords.  Chromatic  alterations  which  are  more  in  the 
character  of  passing-notes,  i.  e.,  which,  on  account  of  their  duration, 
or  special  character  do  not  effect  the  harmony,  will  receive  attention 
in  the  chapter  treating  of  ornaments. 

On  page  48  a  number  of  triads  are  given  which  contain  chro- 
matic alterations,  but  which  are  not  classed  as  altered  chords.  If  a 
seventh  —  either  major,  minor,  or  diminished  —  be  added  to  these 
triads,  they  would  become  dissonant  chords,  but  not  altered  chords 
according  to  the  definition  given  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Among  the  theories  treating  of  the  notation  and  tonal-rela- 
tionship of  the  altered  chords  in  general,  and  the  augmented  sixth 
chords  in  particular,  it  would  seem  that  the  French  system  must 
eventually  be  universally  accepted.  It  seems  beyond  discussion  that 
a  theory  which  gives  them  all  a  common  origin,  and  which  submits 
them  without  distinction  to  the  few  rules  governing  all  other  disso- 
nant chords,  must  prevail.  It  is  simple,  and  consistent,  and  is  con- 
secrated by  the  great  composers. 

It  was  claimed  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  that  musicians 
generally  in  America  and  England  are  accepting  this  French  system. 

Mr.  C.  H.  H.  Parry,  who  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  modern 
English  musicians,  writes  as  follows  in  Grove's  Dictionary: 

"The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  modification  of  a  melodic  progression  of  one  or  two  parts  at 
a  point  where  naturally  they  would  be  either  a  major  or  minor  sixth 
from  one  another,  the  downward  tendency  of  the  one,  and  the  upward 
tendency  of  the  other  causing  them  to  be  respectively  flattened  and 
sharpened  to  make  them  approach  nearer  to  the  notes  to  which  they 
are  moving.  In  the  case  of  the  augmented  sixth  on  the  flat  second 
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of  the  key,  there  is  only  one  note  to  be  altered,  and  as  that  note  is 
constantly  altered  in  this  fashion  in  other  combinations  —  namely  by 
substituting  the  flattened  note  for  the  natural  diatonic  note,  as  D2  for 
D  in  the  key  of  C,  by  Carissirni,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin,  in  all 
ages  of  harmonic  music  —  it  seems  superfluous  to  consider  whether 
or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  as  certain  theorists  pro- 
pose. .  .  " 

Nothing  could  be  more  uncompromising  than  the  above  from 
the  pen  of  this  distinguished  English  musician. 

He  adds  :  "  The  inversion  of  the  above-mentioned  augmented 
sixth,  as  a  diminished  third  is  remarkable  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  because  when  used  with  artistic  purpose  it  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  chords  in  modern  music,  owing  to  the  gradual  con- 
traction towards  the  resolution,  • —  as  is  felt  in  the  employment  of  it 
by  both  Bach  and  Beethoven  to  the  words  'et  sepultus  est'  in  the  'Cru- 
cifixus'  of  their  masses  in  B  minor  and  D  respectively  ;  and  in  the 
second,  because  a  distinguished  modern  theorist  having  discovered 
that  the  augumented  sixth  is  a  double  rooted  chord,  says  that  it 
should  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper  note,  being  a  secondary 
harmonic,  and  capable  of  belonging  only  to  the  secondary  root, 
should  not  be  beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong  to  the  pri- 
mary root !  " 

.Notation  of  chords,  is,  like  the  spelling  of  words,  but  a  means 
to  an  end.  The  important  thing  is  the  thought  to  be  expressed,  not 
the  method  of  expression.  And  notation  should  and  does  very 
largely  depend  upon  that  which  presents  to  the  eye  the  easiest  read- 
ing and  which  insures  the  best  interpretation  and  performance. 
(  See  Ex.  56.)  Many  of  the  chords  in  the  preceding  exercises  in 
this  chapter  would  better  serve  their  purpose  notated  differently  ; 
many  of  the  descending  alterations  would  better  be  notated  flats,  and 
some  of  the  ascending  alterations  would  better  be  notated  sharps. 
This  is  because  our  habits  have  taught  us  (hat  a  sharp  as  a  chro- 
matic alteration,  usually  ascends  when  moved  to  from  below,  and  a 
flat  usually  descends  when  moved  to  from  above.  (See  p.  Si,  Pt.  I.) 
But  chromatic  melody  and  chromatic  h.irmony  are  not  the  same. 
The  laws  of  tonal-relationship  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  for 
this  reason  the  harmonies  in  this  chapter  have  been  notated  as  they 
now  stand.  After  the  student  has  fully  grasped  the  relation  of 
chords  to  a  certain  tonic  he  may  choose  his  notation,  as  musicians 
do.  And  yet,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  great  composers  agree  in 
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their  notation  of  chords  —  either  diminished  seventh  chords,  or  al- 
tered chords  —  founded  on  the  dominant  of  the  dominant.  There 
seems  to  be  as  much  uniformity  in  notation  here,  as  in  "  writing 
the  fourth  note  sharped  in  a  chromatic  ascending  scale  and  the 
seventh  note  flatted  in  the  descending  scale."  (  See,  Pt.  I,  Ex.  153.) 
Of  the  following  notations  : 

x 

a.   j  J  j  ill 


Ex.  88. 


-&-• 


^ — ri 


the  majority  of  great  composers  would  use  the  latter  at  b  unless  t\\e 
chord  (  marked  x  )  were  unmistakably  a  passing-note,  and  not  an 
essential  harmonic  note.  Here  is  the  relation  of  dominant  of  the 
dominant.  The  chord  marked  x  at  b  is  a  minor  ninth  on  D,  with- 
out root.  Two  examples  from  well-known  passages  are  sufficient. 
In  the  Sonata,  opus  31,  No.  3,  at  the  passage  beginning  at  the  third 
measure,  Beethoven's  notation  is  as  follows  : 


Ex.  89. 


Here  the  ascending  note,  which  is  distinctly  harmonic,  is  written 
a  flat.  The  chord  is  a  minor  ninth  without  root  on  F,  the  domi- 
nant of  the  dominant  of  the  key  of  EJ2.  Later  on,  in  the  fourth  bar, 
after  the  double  bar,  the  ascending  note  is.  a  sharp  : 


Ex.  9O. 
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Here  the  modulation  is  to  C  minor  and  the  dominant  of  the 
dominant  is  D;  the  third  of  the  chord  is  F£.  As  notated  here  the 
chord  is  an  altered  chord  on  the  dominant  of  the  dominant. 

In  the  closing  phrase  of  "  The  Song  to  the  Evening  Star," 
Wagner  notates  the  ascending  note  a  flat,  even  though  it  comes  in 
the  weak  part  of  the  measure  and  has  more  the  character  of  a 
passing-note. 


Ex.  91. 


Z^=-S=r~         -r 


In  conclusion,  whatever  notation  is  employed  for  the  Altered 
Chords,  the  important  thing  is  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  combi- 
nations to  which  they  can  lead  and  how  best  to  introduce  them. 
And  although  practice  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  this  result,  it  would 
seem  best,  as  we  have  emphasized,  to  group  them  all,  theoretically, 
under  a  principle  which  gives  them  an  identity  of  origin  and  sub- 
mits them  to  the  laws  common  to  all  dissonant  chords. 

The  following  are  examples  of  altered  chords  as  used  by  various 
composers. 

1.  T.  Dunois,  "  Aben-Hamet."  2.  GOUNOD. 


-&>- 


SPOIIR. 


The  preceding  four  illustrations  are  examples  of  the  "chord  of 
the  augmented  sixth."     (Dominant  seventh  without  root.)      The 
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altered  note  in  the  first  illustration  —  At?  —  could  not  have  been 
doubled,  had  the  chord  made  a  regular  resolution.  The  fifths  be- 
tween soprano  and  alto  in  No.  4,  are  not  unusual.  Here  the 
perfect  fifths  follows  the  imperfect.  Many  theorists,  even  at  the 
beginning,  allow  consecutive  fifths  if  cither  fifth  is  diminished. 
As  the  perfect  fifth  following  the  imperfect  requires  more  careful 
treatment,  it  seems  best  not  to  allow  this  progression  until  the  stu- 
dent has  gained  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  writing. 

5.     MOZART,  Symphony  in  G.  6.  BEETHOVEN. 
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The  preceding  illustrations  from  5  to  9,  inclusive,  are  examples 
of  the  "  chord  of  the  augmented  fifth  with  fourth."  (  Dominant 
seventh  with  root.)  They  need  no  explanation.  The  second 
marked  chord  in  No.  9  will  be  recognized  as  a  dominant  seventh 

with  ascending  alteration  of  the  fifth. 

SAINT-SAENS.  "SAMSON  AND 

]O.  MASSENET,  "Eve."  11.  12.    DELILAH." 
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13. 


GOUNOD,  "Faust." 


•^       •    *-    *     ^—  — git 


14. 


P 


GOUNOD,  "Mors  et  Vita." 


15. 
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LEONCAVALLO,  "  Pagliacci." 

=H 

H3_         a. 

>^         -g= 
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II 


BEETHOVEN,  "sth  Symphony." 

-i 
& 


.  i  ]  i.- 


The  numbers  loto  16  inclusive  contain  examples  of  the  "chord 
of  the  augmented  sixth  with  fifth."      (  Minor  ninth  without  root.) 
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The  following  examples,  containing  the  augmented  sixth  in- 
verted (  diminished  third,)  are  extremely  interesting.  This  is  the 
inversion  referred  to  by  Mr.  Parry. 


GOUNOD, 
17.          "  More  et  Vita.' 


18. 


GOUNOD,  "Romeo  et  Juliette. 


si?ffzzz»=d?i — D^n 
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19. 


VERDI,  "  Requium.' 
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II 


SCHUMANN. 
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21. 


MENDELSSOHN,  "Hear  my  Prayer." 
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22. 


BACH.     Mass  in  B. 
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Name  the  root  of  each  of  the  altered  chords  in  the  preceding  21 
examples.  Indicate  the  regular,  and  the  irregular  resolutions. 

Several"  times  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  com- 
posers, for  practical  purposes  often  notate  chords  incorrectly.  At 
the  chords  marked  x  in  the  following  examples,  the  notation  is  that 
of  a  dominant  seventh  chord  : 


23. 


BEETHOVEN. 


24. 


CHERURINI. 


The  tonal  relation  and  resolution  of  these  chords  show  them  to 
be  altered  chords.  The  At?  in  each  instance  is  really  a  G#.  Thus 
it  will  be  seen  that  certain  forms  of  the  altered  chords  may,  by 
enharmonic  treatment,  become  dominant  seventh  chords,  and  vice 
versa,  such  transformations  often  lead  to  unexpected  and  beautiful 
modulations.  The  example  from  Beethoven's  fifth  symphony,  given 
on  page  73,  will  suggest  to  the  student  the  manner  in  which  such 
changes  are  often  made. 

The  following  from  Dvorak's  "Spectre's  Bride"  contains  a  most 
unexpected  and  beautiful  resolution  of  an  altered  chord,  here  no- 
tated,  for  practical  purposes,  a  dominant  seventh  chord  : 


Si      Si 


This  is  not  so  difficult  to  analyze  as  it  appears  to  be.  If  the 
chords  in  the  second  and  third  measures  be  notated  in  B,  instead  of 
Ct>,  the  relationship  of  the  chords  will  be  easier  to  follow.  Written 
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thus,  these  two  chords,  with   the  altered   chord  on  the  dominant 
of  the  dominant  would  be  written  as  follows: 


The  notation  of  this  chord   in  the  key  of  Cfe  —  the  key  of  the 
chords  immediately  preceding  —  would  be  : 


No  better  example  than  this  from  Dvorak  could  be  given  to 
show  the  advisability  of  often  notating  chords  incorrectly.  This 
passage  is  especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  unusual  resolution 
of  the  augmented  chord. 

The  following  exercise  contains  chords  with  both  ascending 
and  descending  alterations.  The  character  o  (  measure  16  )  always 
denotes  an  absence  of  harmony,  i.  e.  the  notes  over  this  character 
are  not  to  be  harmonized. — 

For  an  explanation  of  the  figures  9  8  (measure  22  )  see  page  86. 
It  seemed  best  to  place  this  exercise  here  on  account  of  the  many 
altered  chords  it  contains. 


EXERCISE. 


ALEXANDER  GUILMANT. 
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*  See  Kx.  84,  page  6t. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUSPENSIONS. 

A  suspension  is  an  artifice  in  composition  which  necessitates  two 
chords,  and  which  consists  in  prolonging  one  of  the  notes  of  the 
first  chord  into  the  second  chord  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  a 
note  foreign  to  this  second  chord,  i.  e.,  it  becomes  a  dissonant  note 
requiring  a  resolution. 

The  note  in  the  first  chord  is  called  the  preparation,  the  pro- 
longing of  this  note  into  the  second  chord  is  the  suspension,  and 
the  moving  of  the  suspended  note  to  its  place  in  the  second  chord 
is  the  resolution. 


Ex 


.  92.  / 


Preparation.     Suspension.     Resolution. 


Suspensions  are  divided  into  two  general  classes :  those  which 
resolve  down  and  those  which  resolve  up.  These  latter  are  often 
called  retardations. 

The  rules  governing  the  treatment  of  suspensions  are  very  simple. 
With  few  exceptions,  a  suspension  may  occur  in  any  voice  and  in 
any  inversion. 

The  preparation  should  as  a  rule  be  as  long  as  the  suspension, 
and  the  suspension  should  usually  come  on  the  accented  part  of  the 
measure. 


Ex.  93. 


The  above  rule  regarding  the  length  of  the  preparation,  and 
the  place  in  the  measure  where  the  suspension  should  occur,  may 
be  disregarded  in  sequences,  and  in  music  of  a  slow  tempo. 
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The  suspension  should  as  a  rule  form  the  dissonance  either  of 
a  seventh,  or  a  second,  with  one  of  the  notes  of  the  chord: 

7th.  2nd. 


Ex.  94. 


Suspensions  which  do  not  form  a  dissonance  of  a  seventh  or  of 
a  second  are  generally  vague  and  characterless. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  examples  that  the  suspension 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  note  to  which  it  eventually  resolves. 

Same  harmony 
with  suspension. 


Ex.  95. 


i|isi 


The  harmony  may  change  with  the  resolution  of  a  suspension, 
provided  the  note  of  resolution  forms  an  integral  note  of  the  new 
chord. 


Ex.  96. 


No  other  voice  should  move  in  similar  motion  to  the  note  ot 
resolution  of  the  suspension.  See  Ex.  u,  page  6. 

The  suspension  may  pass  to  another  note  of  the  second  chord 
before  making  its  resolution  : 


Ex.97. 


II 


So 
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As  the  suspension  is  but  a  substitute  for  the  note  to  which  it 
resolves,  consecutive  fifths  and  consecutive  octaves  which  would 
occur  if  the  suspension  were  not  introduced, are  forbidden. 

Fifths. 


Ex.  98. 
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This  rule  for  octaves  is  often  disregarded  in  sequences,  and5ths 
are  allowed  in  suspensions  resolving  to  a  first  inversion  : 


Ex.  99. 


Attention  is  once  more  called  to  the  fact  that  when  the  first 
inversion  is  employed,  many  progressions  which  would  be  harsh  and 
disagreeable  with  other  positions,  become  admissible. 

EXCEPTIONAL    RESOLUTIONS. 

Like  all  dissonant  notes,  the  suspension,  in  place  of  resolving 
diatonically  may  either  remain  stationary,  forming  a  part  of  the  new 
chord,  or  it  may  ascend  chromatically.  We  may  repeat,  then, 
what  was  stated  on  page  5  : 

"  Three  resolutions,  then,  are  possible  for  any  dissonant  note 
whatever  : 

The  dissonant  note  may  descend  diatonically  ; 

The  dissonant  note  may  remain  stationary  ; 

The  dissonant  note  may  ascend  chromatically." 

Remaining  stationary. 


Ex.  1OO. 
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Ascending  chromatically. 


This  last  is  rarely  enoloyed. 

The  system  of  figuring  the  suspensions  is  the  same  as  for  all 
combinations  hitherto  used,  i.  e:  the  figures  indicate  the  distance 
between  the  bass  note  and  the  upper  voices.  There  are,  however, 
many  chords  with  suspensions  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
figure  clearly. 

When  the  figure  7  is  followed  by  6,  so,  7-6,  these  figures  gen- 
erally signify  a  suspension  and  not  a  chord  of  the  seventh. 

The  figures  \  represent  a  suspension  and  not  a  secondary  seventh. 
A  secondary  seventh  with  seventh  in  bass  is  figured  either  2  or  |. 
See  page  40. 

Keeping  these  two  points  in  mind  the  figuring  will  present  no 
difficulties.  The  following  table  of  suspensions  is  given  by  Reber. 
The  examples  9  to  29  as  abstract  chords,  may  be  analyzed  in  two 
ways :  either  as  suspensions  or  as  dissonant  chords  already  known 
and  classed.  The  student  can  generally  determine  by  the  context 
•whether  the  chord  is  a  suspension-  or  a  seventh  chord. 


Major  triad. 
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Diminished  triad. 
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Dominant  seventh. 
10  11 


In  analyzing  No.  9,  refer  to  Ex.  47,  page  32. 


With  ascending  alteration  of  the  fifth.        With  descending  alteration  of  the  fifth. 
13  i    14|^   i     i      i       15 
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Sevenths  of  second  order 
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Seventh  of  third  order. 


The  suspension  of  the  root  in  a  seventh  chord  of  the  fourth 
order  produces  a  bad  effect  because  the  resolution  gives  a  stronger 
dissonance  than  the  suspension  : 


Ex.  1O2. 


The  suspension  of  the  root  of  dominant  ninth  chords  is  not 
practicable. 

EXERCISES. 

Copy  the  basses  in  preceding  table  with  accompanying  figures, 
and  harmonize  them  without  referring  to  the  table.  This  will  make 
the  succeeding  exercise  much  easier  in  familiarizing  the  student 
with  the  figuring. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  table  the  preparation  of  the  suspen- 
sion frequently  enters  after  the  other  notes  of  the  chord  have  been 
sounded.  This  is  not  necessary  but  as  it  gives  more  prominance  to 
this  part  it  is  well  to  observe  it  whenever  convenient.  It  adds  force 
and  character  and  will  often  suggest  imitative  treatment  in  other 
voices. 

In  most  sequential  suspensions  the  suspension  in  one  part  will 
suggest  a  corresponding  symmetry  in  other  voices.  These  imita- 
tions are  sometimes  imitations  of  intervals,  but  quite  as  often  of 
rhymtli  only.  As  a  rule  it  is  in  better  form  for  the  voice  which 
is  to  imitate  a  preceding  figure  not  to  enter  until  it  begins  the  imi- 
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tation,  and,  as  in  all  sequences,   more  freedom   is  allowed   in  pro- 
gression of  the  different  parts. 


Ex.  1O3. 
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In  the  preceding  example  the  middle  voice  imitates  the  upper 
voice  and  does  not  enter  until  it  begins  the  imitation.  This  gives 
the  middle  voice  more  character  than  if  it  accompanied  the  other 
parts  from  the  beginning  as  follows: 


Ex.   1O4. 
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But  if  a  voice  does  not  imitate,  i.  e,  if  it  only  accompanies  the 
other  voices,  it  is  usually  better  for  it  to  enter  at  the  beginning. 
See  alto  below  : 


Ex.  1O5. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  examples  that  this  bass  may 
be  treated  in  various  ways.     Other  figures  are  possible : 


Ex.  1O6. 
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Harmonize  the  following  basses,  introducing  imitative  treat- 
ment. 

EXERCISES. 

SUSPENSIONS. 
SUSPENSION  OF  T>E  ROOT  IN  CONSONANT  HARMONY. 

Hidden  octaves  or  hidden  fifths  are  not  objectionable  in  sequences, 
especially  if  they  occur  between  inside  voices. 
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3. 


Soprano  and  tenor  moving  regularly  at  same  time. 


Suspension  alternating  between  soprano  and  alto;  alto  entering  in 
third  measure. 
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The  root  of  a  chord  may  be  suspended  in  one  voice  and 
resolved  in  another  voice  at  the  same  time.  When  this  is  done,  the 
two  notes  forming  the  suspension  and  the  resolution  should  ie 
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separated  by  at    least  a  ninth,  and   the  resolution  will   usually  be 
taken  in  a  lower  voice : 

21  22 


m 


m 


I    5 

When  the  resolution  occurs  in   an  inside  voice,  the   note  of 
resolution  and  the  suspension  should  be  separated  by  another  voice, 
and  should  be  moved  to  by  contrary  motion : 
23  "24 


If  the  notes  suspended  and  resolved  at  same  time  are  not 
separated  by  at  least  the  interval  of  a  ninth,  the  effect  is  extremely 
harsh : 
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The  preceding  suspensions  are  usually  called  the  suspension  of 
the  octave  of  the  fundamental,  or,  suspension  of  the  ninth.  The 
suspension  of  the  ninth  may  be  applied  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
dissonant  chords : 
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EXERCISES. 

Copy  the  chords  from  26  to  31  inclusive,  indicating  what 
chords  they  are,  i.  e.,  whether  they  are  sevenths,  ninths,  altered, 
etc. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  9  —  8  indicate  the  sus- 
pension of  the  root  in  consonant  harmony.  Dissonant  harmony 
would  require  a  1  under  the  9,  so  —  ?. 

Suspension  alternating  between  soprano  and  alto,  with  these  parts 
crossing  each  other. 
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Suspension  alternating  between  soprano  and  tenor. 
2.  ""    ™ 

98  98  OS  98  98  98  98 

Further  use  of  the  9-8  suspension  will  be  found  at  the  close  of 
this  chapter. 

SUSPENSION    OF   THE   THIRD. 

The  suspension  of  the  third  is  employed  more  frequentlv  than 
any  other.  It  may  be  used  in  all  chords,  either  consonant  or 
dissonant  and  in  any  voice.  We  shall  not  give  a  table  of  notes  of 
this  suspension.  The  following  table  of  figures  is  sufficient : 

%  a  signifies  a  triad  with  root  in  the  bass  and  third  suspended. 

§  e  signifies  a  triad  with  3d  suspended  in  the  bass. 

4  ?  signifies  a  triad  with  5th  in  bass  and  third  suspended. 

«  -  signifies  a  chord  of  the  seventh  root  in  the  bass  and  third 
suspended. 
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5  e  signifies  a  chord  of  the  seventh  with  3d  suspended    in  the 

«     0 

I  ~  signifies  a  chord  of  the  seventh  with  5th  in  bass  and  third 
suspended. 

f  4  signifies  a  chord  of  the  seventh  with  yth  in  bass  and  third 
suspended. 

The  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh  with  alteration,  either  as- 
scending  or  descending,  would  demand  the  same  figures  as  those 
given  above  for  the  dominant  seventh,  with  the  addition  of  the 
chromatic  sign  necessary  for  the  alteration : 

b. 


Ex.  1O7. 


7  -  signifies  a  ninth  chord  with  root  in  bass  and  ^d  suspended. 

4  e  signfies  a  ninth  chord  with  3d  suspended  in  the  bass. 

5  8 

5  +4  signifies  a  ninth  chord  with   yth   in  the  bass   and   3d  sus- 

o     

pended. 

The  figuring  for  the  suspension  of  the  3d  in  ninths  without  the 
root,  will  be  found  self-explanatory. 

EXERCISES. 

Write  an  example  of  each  of  the  above  suspensions  of  the  third, 
including  the  alteration  both  ascending  and  descending  of  the 
dominant  seventh  chord.  In  each  example  write  at  least  one  chord 
containing  the  preparation,  another  with  the  suspension,  and  a  third 
giving  a  resolution. 

The  resolution  of  the  3d  at  the  same  time  it  is  suspended  in 
another  voice  may  occur  if  the  two  notes  be  separated  by  a  ninth. 
This  interval  should  usually  come  between  the  two  outside  parts: 


Ex.  1O8. 
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It  may  occur  between  inside  voices  according  to  restrictions   ill 
examples  23*- 24,  page  86. 
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SUSPENSION    OF   THE    FIFTH. 

The  suspension  of  the  fifth  in  consonant  harmony  does  not  pro- 
duce a  dissonance  of  any  sort  and  is  therefore  not  a  true  suspension  : 


.  109.  / 


Hzl 
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The  suspension  of  the  fifth  in  dissonant  harmonv  produces  p. 
dissonance  either  of  a  seventh  or  of  a  second  and  is  much  employed 
on  dominant  harmony : 
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The  fifth  may  be  suspended  at  the  same  time  that  the  fifth,  not 
suspended,  is  placed  in  a  lower  voice.  The  conditions  are  the  same 
as  those  already  given  for  the  root,  or  the  third,  when  suspended  and 
resolved  at  same  time,  i.  e.,  the  two  notes  forming  the  suspension 
and  the  resolution  should  be  separated  by  another  voice  : 


•     1,,-vJ — i— [m     i^trl — :pp 


Ex.   111. 


Examples  of  the  suspension  of  the  fifth  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  the  chapter. 


SUSPENSION    OF  THE   SEVENTH. 

The  suspension  of  the   seventh  is   little  employed  except   in 
chords  of  the  minor  ninth  without  root : 
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The  suspension  of  the  ninth  is  almost  never  employed. 


RETARDATIONS. 


Retardations,  or  suspensions  which  resolve  diatonically  up  in- 
stead of  diatonically  down,  are  much  employed  in  modern  harmony. 

Either  the  root,  third,  fifth,  seventh,  or  ninth  may  be  retarded. 
Examples  of  each  are  here  given. 


Retardation  of  the  root. 
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Retardation  of  the  third. 


Retardation  of  the  fifth, 
x. 


The  retardation  of  the  seventh  and  of  the  ninth  is  much  employed  by  Wagner. 

E^l    ^EiisA 
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Seventh. 


Ninth. 
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Two,  three,  four,  or  five  notes  may  be  suspended  simultaneously. 
When  more  than  three  notes  are  suspended  at  a  time,  some  of  the 
parts  will  usually  resolve  up  (  retardation  )  while  the  others  resolve 
down : 


Simple  suspension.  Double  suspension.  Triple  suspension. 
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Quadruple  suspension.         Quintuple  suspension. 
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The  suspension  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord,  or  of  a  dominant 
ninth  chord — either  major  or  minor — with  the  addition  of  a  tonic 
placed  in  the  bass,  are  known  in  musical  theory  as  the  chords  of  the 
tonic  eleventh,  and  the  tonic  thirteenth  : 


Tonic  eleventh.       Tonic  thirteenth. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  figuring  of  the  above  chords.  To 
avoid  confusing  these  figures  with  others,  the  clearest  way  would 
seem  to  be  to  prolong  the  figures  of  the  preceding  chord  ;  this  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  what  is  intended. 

Note.  These  chords  of  the  tonic  eleventh  and  tonic  thirteenth 
are  much  employed,  but  more  often  as  appoggiaturas,  and  on  a 
pedal,  than  as  simultaneous  suspensions.  See  page  94. 

Note.  The  7-6  suspension  may  include,  and  often  does,  the 
retardation  of  the  fifth,  in  which  case  both  the  seventh  and  the  fifth 
resolve  to  the  root  of  the  following  chord  : 


Ex.  1  14. 


The  fifth  maybe  included  in  a  7-6  suspension,    even   though 
not  indicated  by  a  figure,  i.  e.,  when  the  two  figures  7-6  stand  alone, 
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THE    PEDAL 

The  pedal  is  a  note  which  is  prolonged,  while  harmonies,  both 
those  of  which  it  forms  an  integral  part,  and  others  to  which  it  is 
foreign,  succeed  each  other.  This  pedal  note  is  generally  placed 
in  the  bass. 

When  the  pedal  note  forms  a  dissonance  with  the  harmony 
above,  the  part  next  above  the  bass  is  for  the  time  being  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  bass,  and  it  should  make  no  progression  which 
Would  not  be  permissible  were  it  the  true  bass. 
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It  is  to  be  particularly  noted  that  when  the  pedal  bass  is  disso- 
nant with  the  harmony  above,  it  is  not  the  pedal  which  seems  to 
form  the  dissonance,  but  one  or  more  notes  in  the  harmony  above. 
The  pedal,  by  its  inflexibility  and  persistence  compels  all  dissonant 
harmonies  to  eventually  return  to  a  chord  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

As  one  of  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  pedal  is  to  estab- 
lish, or  affirm  the  tonality  of  the  original  key,  it  will  be  readily  un- 
derstood why  either  the  dominant  or  the  tonic  are  usually  chosen 
as  the  best  notes  on  wrhich  to  form  it. 

The  pedal  as  a  rule,  is  an  integral  note  of  the  first  and  last 
chord  of  the  harmonies  above.  A  modulation  may  be  effected  in 
the  harmonies  above  a  pedal,  and  in  such  a  way  that  this  note  and 
the  chords  above  it  are  in  different  keys.  These  harmonies  should 
move  according  to  previous  rules,  i.  e.  the  part  next  above  the  pedal 
should  be  regarded  as  the  real  bass,  and  the  harmonies  should  suc- 
ceed each  other  as  though  there  were  no  pedal. 

The  tonic  eleventh,  and  the  tonic  thirteenth  are  often  employed 
en  a  pedal,  as  explained  on  page  92.  These  chords  are  nothing 
more  than  dominant  seventh,  or  dominant  ninth  chords  sounded  on 
a  tonic.  They  are  often  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  they  include 
all  the  notes  of  the  scale,  either  major  or  minor : 


Ex.  1  15. 


The  dominant  seventh,  with,  or  without  root,  ona  tonic,  (tonic 
eleventh  )  is  figured  as  follows  : 


Ex.  1  16. 
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The  majoi  ninth,  with,  and  without  root,  as  follows : 


Ex.  1  17. 


The  minor  ninth,  with,  and  without  root,  as  follows 


Ex.  1  18. 
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With  root.         Without  root 
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The  figuring  in  examples  116,  117,  and  118  is  for  these  chords 
when  not  prepared.  When  they  enter  with  preparation,  as  suspen- 
sions, the  chord  is  indicated  by  prolonging  the  figuring  of  the  pre- 
ceding chord.  (See  Ex.  113,  page  92.) 

When  four  voices  only  are  employed,  the  chords  of  the  tonic 
eleventh,  and  the  tonic  thirteenth  cannot  be  complete.  The  chords 
immediately  preceding  will  usually  determine  which  notes  it  is  best 
to  suppress. 

The  tonic  and  the  dominant  are  often  prolonged  simultaneously* 
thus  forming  a  double  pedal. 

Pedals  in  other  voices  than  the  bass  are  often  employed.  The 
following  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  double  pedal  in  the  tenor 
and  soprano. 


BEETHOVEN. 


Ex.  1  19. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  pedals  ever  written,  is  that  found 
in  Brahm's  "  Requiem,"  beginning  on  page  41  (  Novello  edition) 
and  extending  through  36  measures. 
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This  extraordinary  pedal,  by  which,  it  is  claimed,  the  composer 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the  unchangeableness  of  God,  is 
well  worth  careful  study.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  here. 

The  following  is  the  last  of  the  interesting  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  modern  harmony  furnished  this  text-book  by  Monsieur  Alex- 
andre  Guilmant.  It  is  the  most  valuable  of  them  all.  —  Attention 
is  called  to  the  sequences  beginning  at  measures  17  and  33. —  The 
dash  which  precedes  the  figure  9,  in  several  places,  so — 9,  indicates 
that  the  ninth  is  to  be  prepared,  i.  e,  enter,  alone,  on  the  last  part  of 
the  preceding  measure. — The  pedal,  beginning  at  measure^,  is  fig- 
ured as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  indicate  such  complex  harmonies. 
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ALEXANDRE  GUILMANT. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   ANTICIPATION:    THE    APPOGGIATURA:    THE    EMBROIDERY: 
IRREGULAR    RESOLUTIONS:    PASSING-NOTES. 

THE   ANTICIPATION. 

The  Anticipation  is  a  note  which  is  sounded  in  advance  of  the 

chord  of  which  it  forms  a  part : 

x 
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Ex.   12O. 
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It  may  occur  in  several  voices  : 


Ex.   121. 
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Although  usually  appearing  in  an  upper  voice,  or  voices,  it  may 
occur  in  the  bass  : 


Ex.   122. 


It  usually  occurs  on  a  note  or  notes  of  short  duration. — It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  artifice  of  composition  is  the  opposite  of  the  sus- 
pension ;  the  suspension  holds  back  a  note  of  the  chord  already 
sounded,  while  the  anticipation  precedes  or  anticipates  it. 

The  anticipation  may  move  to  another  note  of  the  new  chord  at 
the  time  the  harmony  changes  : 


Ex.   123. 
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When  this  occurs,  as  above,  the  note  so  quitted  will  usually  be 
taken  by  another  voice,  or  else  it  may  be  understood  as  a  possible 
note  of  the  new  chord.  This,  however,  is  not  always  necessary,  as 
will  be  seen  later  on.  Good  illustrations  of  anticipation  are  to  be 
found  in  Pt.  I,  Ex.  98.  The  anticipation  is  most  effective  in  the 
soprano  voice,  and  when  it  forms  a  dissonance. 
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In  the  following  exercise  the  anticipation  is  indicated  by  a  cross. 


THE    APPOGGIATURA. 

The  appoggiatura,  like  the  suspension,  is  a  note  which  momen- 
tarily occupies  the  place  of  the  note  to  which  it  eventually  moves. 
It  is  usually  a  note  foreign  to  the  harmony,  and  ordinarily  comes 
on  an  accented  part  of  the  measure,  resolving  either  up  or  down  : 
xx  x 

l^L^t^, 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  the  appoggiatura  is  practic- 
ally an  unprepared  suspension. 

In  consequence  of  the  likeness  existing  between  the  suspension 
and  the  appoggiatura,  the  general  rules  given  for  the  suspensions  are 
applicable  here. 
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Fifths  like  the  following,  which  are  the  result  of  an  appoggia- 
tura,  are  found  in  the  compositions  of  the  best  writers,  and  are  un- 
objectionable: 


Ex.   125. 
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A  note  may  be  altered  in  one  voice,  while  the  same  note,  not 

altered,  is  sounded  in  another  voice  : 

a.     *j  v  b. 
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This  form  of  the  appoggiatura,  i.  e.,  with  the  note  altered  and 
not  altered,  as  above,  may  be  made  most  poignantly  dramatic. 

Appoggiaturas  may  be  taken  in  different  voices  at  the  same  time  : 
x  x 
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Ex.   127. 


Certain  appoggiaturas,  presenting  the  appearance  of  chords 
already  known  and  classified,  may  be  analyzed  two  ways.  The 
musical  instinct  alone  can  determine  whether  or  not  they  are 
appoggiaturas. 

The  following,  although  containing  no  dissonant  notes,  are 
unmistakablv  appoggiaturas.  It  is  the  accent  which  here  gives 
the  effect  of  an  appoggiatura  : 


Ex.  128. 
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The  appoggiatura  is  often  preceded  by  a  note  of  preparation 
which  anticipates  the  appoggiatura.  In  the  following  extremely  in- 
eresting  passage  from  "  Hamlet,"  the  anticipation  is  marked  by  a  x. 
The  harmonies  are  indicated  by  the  figures  : 

AMBROIS  THOMAS. 
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The  principal  note  may  be  preceded  by  two  notes  foreign  to  the 
harmony,  thus  forming  a  double  appoggiatura: 

Z  ~    x 

--A 1— I 

E^fe 


Ex.  129. 
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For  illustrations  of  the  appoggiatura  which  Is  more  distinctly 
melodic,  refer  to  Grove's  Dictionary. 


EXERCISE. 

MELODY. 
^=* 


=E^p=fc_*_^=: 

-•-*—&— 5=    _  -^ 


THE    EMBROIDERY. 

Another  ornament  which  is  much  employed,  consists  in  first 
sounding  the  principal  note,  then  moving  from  it  diatonically,  after 
which  the  first  note  is  again  sounded  : 

x        x    ^^ 


.    ISO.  < 


^^      '      1         *H     '     ^r  g™| 

SJjEiEJEE 


J 


II 


The  embroidery  includes  the  /r/7/,  the  turn,  and  other  familiar 
ornamental  embellishments.  It  may  be  interrupted,  like  the  antici- 
pation or  the  appoggiatura,  by  moving  to  another  note  before  mak- 
ing its  resolution: 


Ex.   131. 
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It  may  occur  in  any  voice.     The  following  is  an  interesting 
embroidery  of  an  intermediate  pedal : 


BEETHOVEN. 
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Consecutive  fifths  which  result  from  an  embroidery  are  as  unob- 
jectionable as  the  fifths  which  are  the  result  of  an  appoggiatura. 
(Ex.  125.) 

Passages  like  the  following  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
works  of  Bach  : 


GLUCK. 


Ex.  132. 


Embroideries  in  several  voices  may  occur  at  the  same  time; 
their  general  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  simultaneous  appoggiaturas. 
See  Example  121. 

A  suspension  may  have  an  ornamental  resolution.     Embellish- 
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ments  like  the  following  may  be  freely  introduced  in  all  succeeding 
exercises: 


Ex.  133. 


Instead  of: 

-\^ 


-rhs: 


H 


i;i 


The  Embroidery  is  often  called  either  the  "Neighboring-Note  ;" 
or  the  "Auxiliary  note."    The  French  term  has  here  been  used,  be- 
cause embellishments  like  the  following: 
x  x 


Ex.  134. 


seem  to  be  exactly  described  by  the  word  embroidery. 


EXERCISE. 

MELODY. 

Harmonize  this  with  three  voices  only-     Make  the  harmonies  simple,  introduc- 
ing imitation. 
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PASSING-NOTES. 

The  passing-note  was  considered  on  pages  37-38  of  Pt.  I.     A 
fuller  explanation  of  its  use  is  here  given. 

The   passing-note    is    a    note    foreign    to    the    harmony,    passing 
diatonically  or  chromatically  between  other  notes  belonging  to  the 

harmony  : 

~  _     __  I  xxx  _  _ 


Ex.   135. 


In  the  works  of  Bach,  examples  are  very  frequent  in  which 
chords  change  on  a  passing-note  : 


Ex.   136. 


Reduced  to  its  elementary  form,  the  second  measure  above  is 
evidently  as  follows : 


m 
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Here  are  two  more  remarkable  examples  of  passing-notes  from 

the  same  source: 

BACH. 
x  x 

— I pn~l-= 


Ex.  137. 


Passing-notes  may  occur  in  several  voices  at  the  same  time : 


Ex.   138. 


Ex.  139. 


-MM   .KF     III'    I'F+FI 


The  example  from  Beethoven  is  an  illustration  of  passing-notes 
in  contrary  motion  on  dominant  ninth  harmony. 

A  passing-note  may  be  ornamented  by  either  an  appoggiatura  or 
an  embroidery.  In  general,  the  passing-note  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  embellishments  discussed  in  this  chapter.  It  is  not  treated 
at  greater  length  here  for  the  reason  that  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
artifices  of  counterpoint.  Many  of  the  most  delicate  and  charming 
successions  which  surprise  the  ear  in  modern  harmonies  are  the 
result  of  chromatic  passing-notes: 

FAUST."  GOUNOD. 


:1=:t 


Ex.   140. 
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Besides  the  ornaments  specialized  in  this  chapter,  there  are  many 
embellishments  which  are  not  regularly  resolved,  i.  e,  which  do  not 
resolve  either  diatonically  up  or  down.  Such  notes  usually  antici- 
pate one  of  the  notes  of  the  following  chord,  as  at  «,  although  pro- 
gressions like  that  at  b  are  not  infrequent : 
a.  b. 


Ex.   141 
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Here  the  passing-note  in  the  soprano  is  resolved  in  the  tenor. 

Many  of  the  ornaments  discussed  in  this  chapter  may  be  ana- 
lyzed in  two  ways,  when  taken  alone,  i.  e.,  as  abstract  progressions. 
It  is  that  which  precedes  and  succeeds  such  progressions,  and  espec- 
ially the  part  of  the  measure  on  which  they  occur,  which  will  usually 
determine  the  best  analysis. 

The  notes  marked  with  a  cross  x  may  be  analyzed  either  as 
passing-notes,  or  as  appoggiaturas. 


Ex.   142. 


II 


The  two  succeeding  melodies  do  not  necessarily  include  all  the 
artifices  discussed  in  this  chapter. 


EXERCISES. 


Andante. 


EUGfeNE   GlGOUT 


icS 
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Andantino. 


EUGENE  GIGOUT. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ANALYSIS:    CHORDS  OF  THE   DOMINANT  ELEVENTH  AND  DOMINANT 

THIRTEENTH:    HARMONY  IN   MORE  THAN   FOUR  VOICES; 

CHROMATIC   HARMONY:    HARMONIC  ANALYSIS  OF 

"LOHENGRIN:"    "TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDA." 

CONCLUDING    EXERCISES. 

After  concluding  a  course  outlined  in  a  modern  text-book  on 
harmony,  the  student  may  fairly  ask,  Does  this  system  enable  me  to 
analyze  modern  harmonies  with  security?  If  it  does  not,  then  the 
theories  exploited  are  manifestly  inadequate  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
student's  ability  to  analyze  should  be  one  of  the  final  tests  of  the  ade- 
quacy of  a  treatise  on  harmony.  We  submit  the  theories  formulated  in 
this  book  to  that  test,  choosing  for  analysis  two  examples  from 
Wagner. 

In  this  analysis  no  use  is  made  of  the  so-called  "chords  of  the 
dominant  eleventh,"  or  "  chords  of  the  dominant  thirteenth,"  which 
are  so  conspicuous  in  certain  modern  English  text-books,  and  for 
this  reason  :  Four-part  writing  is  considered  the  foundation  of  har- 
mony, and  with  only  four  voices  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suggest 
chords  containing  so  many  notes  as  the  following  : 

Dominant  nths.         Dominant  I3ths. 

rf 
Ex.    143. 


In  four-voiced  harmony,  any  combination  of  the  above  notes 
that  we  have  yet  seen  may  preferably  be  analyzed  according  to 
principles  already  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapters.  Such  chords 
usually  produce  suspension-like  effects  and  may  be  paralleled  by 
examples  in  Chapter  VI. 

Harmony  in  more  than  four  voices  is  not  introduced  here. 

Chromatic  harmony  has  not  received  a  special  chapter.  It 
would  seem  best  not  to  call  undue  attention  to  chromatic  progressions. 
The  exercises  throughout  Pt.  II  introduce  an  unusually  large  number 
of  such  chords,  but  they  appear  as  passing-chords,  or  are  made  to 


no 
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serve  the  purpose  of  modulation.  All  chromatic  harmonies  should 
be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  destroy  the  feeling  of 
tonality,  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  esthetic  reason. 

One  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  academic  study  of 
harmony  does  not  include  musical  esthetics,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  this  treatise  is  to  teach  the  orthography  of  music.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  hoped  that  original  work  has  been  encouraged. 
Efforts  in  this  direction,  even  though  they  contain  technical  faults, 
are  of  value  to  the  degree  that  they  develop  the  imagination.  By 
thus  making  use  of  material  gained,  will  harmony  be  made  "prac- 
tical." 


PRELUDE   TO    LOHENGRIN. 


Andante. 


8va.  . 


R.  WAGNER. 
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The  Prelude  is  in  A  ;  the  five  nearest  related  keys  are  E,  D,  fjj, 
c#,  and  b.  (See  page  61,  Pt.  I.) 

At  i  the  chord  may  be  analyzed  either  as  an  incomplete  ninth 
chord  with  third  in  the  bass,  or  as  a  7-6  suspension  ;  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  use  of  the  incomplete  ninth  chord  throughout 
the  Prelude,  it  is  preferably  a  ninth. — At  2  the  harmony  is  dominant, 
the  suspension  in  the  soprano  on  D  moving  to  B  by  a  passing-note 
on  C<. — At  3,  the  chord,  although  apparently  a  simple  dominant 
triad,  is  preferably  a  retarded  tonic ;  the  tonic  is  anticipated  in  the 
two  upper  voices  on  the  second  half  of  the  second  count,  the  full 
tonic  triad  appearing  on  the  third  count. — At  4  occurs  the  first  chord 
outside  the  original  key  ;  a  dominant  seventh  on  C£  resolving  regu- 
larly to  its  tonic. — At  5  is  a  major  ninth  on  B,  without  root,  in  the 
key  of  E,  the  dominant  of  the  original  key. — At  6  a  ninth  without 
root  with  seventh  in  the  bass  on  the  dominant  of  the  original  key. — 
At  7  appears  a  suspension  of  the  seventh  in  a  minor  ninth  chord 
without  root.  (See  Example  112,  page  90.) — At  8  is  an  appoggia- 
tura  in  the  soprano.  The  ascending  B£,  as  well  as  the  notes  above 
appearing  with  this  note,  are  preferably  analyzed  as  passing-notes. 
If  these  notes  came  on  a  strong  accent  they  would  give  the  charac- 
ter of  an  independent  chord. — The  chord  at  9  does  not  in  any  sense 
give  the  impression  of  a  tonic  ;  this  chord  is  the  dominant  of  F£. — 
At  10  is  a  7-6  suspension.  The  D£  is  a  chromatic  passing-note  and 
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the  A  is  an  anticipation  of  the  following  appoggiatura.  —  n  is  to  be 
analyzed  as  9. 

Although  the  chords  at  4,  5,  7,  9  and  n,  are  as  abstract  chords 
in  keys  outside  the  original  tonic,  these  harmonies  are  preferably  an- 
alyzed as  passing-modulations.  No  modulation  has  thus  far  taken 
place.  (See  pages  71-72,  Pt.  I.)  At  12  there  is  a  brief  modula- 
tion to  the  dominant,  introduced  on  a  six-four  chord  as  explained  in 
Pt.  I,  returning  to  the  original  tonic  at  13. 

The  cross  between  12  and  13  indicates  an  appoggiatura  in  the 
soprano.  —  At  14  the  chord  is  the  dominant  of  c£.  In  the  lowest 
part  is  an  example  of  passing-notes  ;  here  the  E  might  be  analyzed 
as  an  appoggiatura  moving  to  the  fifth  of  the  chord.  This  dominant 
chord  eventually  resolves  to  its  tonic.  —  At  17  the  opening  harmonies 
appear  in  E,  with  a  delicate  figuration  above.  From  here  to  18,  all 
that  was  true  of  the  harmonies  in  A  from  i  to  17  is  here  rrue  of  E, 
the  dominant. 

At  18  is  introduced  one  of  the  principal  modulatory  passages  of 
the  opera.  The  harmonies  here  are  simple  and  require  no  analysis. 
—  At  19  appears  the  first  passage  which  is  at  all  complex.  The  pre- 
ceding harmonies  have  been  in  the  key  of  E.  At  a  the  chord  is 
simply  dominant;  at  b  the  chord  is  a  dominant  seventh  on  DJ  in 
second  inversion  ;  at  c  this  dominant  seventh  resolves  to  its  tonic  gj 
with  a  suspension  of  its  third  in  the  upper  and  an  intermediate  part  ; 
at  d  this  suspension  resolves  while  the  next  to  the  upper  part 
introduces  passing-notes;  at  e  the  dominant  of  the  key  of  E  again 
appears  ;  at  f  occurs  a  passage  not  unlike  the  one  from  Bach, 
Example  136.  Reduced  to  its  most  elementary  harmonic  form  the 
measure  is  evidently  as  follows  : 


1& 


,, 


As  introduced  in  the  score  the  E  in  the  bass  is  an  appoggiatura 
to  D#  the  fifth  of  the  chord,  the  root  entering  at  g  on  the  fourth 
count  with  the  resolution  of  the  appoggiatura  in  the  bass. 

All  this  passage  at  19  is  preferably  analyzed  as  passing-chords 
in  E.  At  20  the  opening  again  reappears  in  the  original  key  with 
a  figuration  above  not  unlike  that  at  17. — At  21-22  the  modulatory 
passage  at  18  reappears. 
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At  23  the  theme  is  apparently  to^be  taken  up  in  D,  the  sub- 
dominant  of  the  original  key. — At  24  it  returns  to  the  same  harmony 
as  at  6,  here  filled  out  to  give  the  forte  effect. — At  25  the  dominant 
seventh  chord  makes  a  resolution  to  the  sixth  degree. — At  26  is  a 
7-6  suspension  with  the  suspended  note  resolved  in  an  intermediate 
voice. — At  27  a  dominant  seventh  chord  in  the  key  of  f#,  fifth  in 
bass,  resolving  to  tonic. — At  28  another  7-6  suspension. — At  29  an 
appoggiatura  resolving  to  the  third  of  a  dominant  seventh  chord 
with  a  passing-note  in  the  bass. — At  30  an  appoggiatura  resolving 
to  the  root  of  a  triad. — At  31  a  suspension  the  same  as  at  7- — At  32 
the  first  chord  is  a  simple  triad  on  B  ;  the  second  is  a  diminished 
seventh  chord  with  a  suspension  in  the  soprano. — At  33  the  first 
count  represents  an  appoggiatura  in  the  soprano,  resolving  to  the 
third  of  the  chord  ;  a  chromatic  passing-note  is  introduced  on  the 
second  half  of  the  second  count.  On  the  third  count  the  alto  takes 
an  appoggiatura  resolving  up  to  the  root  of  the  chord,  while  the 
soprano  suspends  the  third,  resolving  on  the  fourth  count. — At  34  a 
six-four  chord  affirms  the  original  key  which  is  not  again  quitted. 

Reduced  to  this  analysis,  the  Prelude  to  "  Lohengrin"  is  seen 
to  be  largely  confined  to  the  keys  of  the  tonic,  and  the  dominant. 
There  are  few  chords  which  are  not  in  the  so-called  nearest  related 
keys.  Comparatively  few  dissonant  chords  are  introduced  ;  the  dis- 
sonant effects  are  largely  produced  by  the  use  of  the  suspension,  the 
appoggiatura,  and  the  passing-note. 


TRISTAN   AND  ISOLDA. 


The  Introduction  to  "  Tristan  and  Tsolda"  is  loo  long  to  quote 
in  its  entirety.  Only  those  harmonies  will  be  discussed  which  are 
so  puzzling  to  the  average  harmony-student. 

The  opening  passage  : 


Ex.    144. 


is  in  the  key  of  a  closing  on  the  dominant  seventh  of  that  key. 
The  chord  at  i  is  a  retarded  altered  chord  on  the  dominant  of  the 
dominant  (B),  the  appoggiatura  resolving  at  2.  The  dominant 
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seventh  chord  on  the  dominant  of  the  dominant  of  a,  with  fifth  in 
bass  would  stand  so  : 


Ex.   145, 


~tJ 


To  make  this  an  altered  chord,  according  to  explanation  in  Chapter  V, 
the  fifth  should  be  lowered.  This  alteration  gives  us  the  chord  at 
2  in  the  preceding  passage.  The  G#  at  the  beginning  of  the  meas- 
ure is  an  appoggiatura  resolving  up  to  a,  the  seventh  of  the  chord. 
This  passage  : 


Ex.   146. 


reduced  to  a  more  elementary  form,  and  stripped  of  all   artifices 
would  stand  more  like  the  following: 


Ex.  147. 


tl 


Here  appear  three  appoggiaturas,  two  resolving  up,  (soprano  and 
alto,)  and  one  down  (tenor).  As  it  stands  in  the  original,  the 
appoggiatura  in  the  soprano  chromatically  ascends,  while  the  alto 
retains  its  note  after  the  soprano  and  tenor  have  both  resolved,  thus 
changing  into  a  retardation,  resolving  regularly  to  a  note  which  at 
the  moment  of  resolution  becomes  another  dissonance. 
The  passage  : 
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at  4  presents  an  upward  resolving  appoggiatura  to  a  major  ninth, 
which  in  turn  becomes  a  sort  of  retardation  resolving  chromatically 
to  the  third  of  the  chord,  G£.  This  dominant  harmony  in  #,  resolves 
at  5  to  the  sixth  degree  of  the  scale,  with  an  appoggiatura  resolving 
down  to  the  third  of  the  chord.  The  following  passage  : 


-- .     i    J-, — IV-       — -n 

-#j —    1 1 — "H P — \>' — VH — 


opens  in  d.  The  chord  at  i  which  would  be  a  diminished  triad 
in  the  scale — e,  g^  b\L — is  made  major  by  flatting  the  E.  The 
d,  at  2,  is  a  passing  seventh,  embroidered  and  suspending  the  third 
of  the  dominant  at  3.  At  4  the  harmony  is  evidently  a  minor  ninth 
on  F£,  without  root  and  with  an  appoggiatura  in  the  tenor  resolving 
to  e,  the  seventh  of  the  chord.  At  5  the  seventh  appears,  more  as 
a  passing-note,  in  both  soprano  and  tenor,  with  a  descending  altera- 
tion of  the  fifth  in  the  alto.  The  chord  resolves  at  6  as  altered 
chords  regularly  do  resolve,  to  a  dominant.  From  6  to  7  the  har- 
mony remains  on  the  dominant  of  E.  At  7  the  C£ — the  ninth  of  the 
preceding  harmony — is  held  into  the  succeeding  harmony.  This 
chord  at  7  may  be  analyzed  either  as  a  passing  six-four  chord  on  CS 
with  an  appoggiatura  in  the  soprano  followed  by  passing-notes,  or  as 
a  tonic  on  E  with  a  suspension  of  the  fifth  in  the  alto  making  an 
irregular  resolution  at  8.  On  account  of  the  context  the  latter  anal- 
ysis is  preferable.  At  9  appears  an  altered  tonic  eleventh  chord. 
At  10  the  ninth  in  the  upper  voice  skips  to  another  note  of  the  chord. 
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This  whole  measure  is  built  on  the  dominant  of  E.  At  n  this 
dominant  harmony  resolves  to  its  tonic  with  an  appoggiatura  in  the 
upper  part.  Notice  that  in  each  instance  when  there  is  a  note 
suspended  and  resolved  at  the  same  time,  these  two  notes  are  sepa- 
rated by  another  note.  (See  Examples  23-24,  page  86,  and  Exam- 
ples 108-1  n.) 

The   following  successions,  regarded  as  altered    chords  on  the 
dominant  of  the  dominant,  present  no  difficulties : 


•*~o£n*~; —  ~ dHbr  -nr-ttr— T-^— f— ^fi^-5 — a 


fl  !*j  i 


*tri* 


T 


At  i  the  chord  is  an  altered  chord  on  G,  with  root  appearing  on 
second  note  and  major  ninth  on  last. — At  2  this  chord  resolves  to 
the  chord  of  C  with  an  appoggiatura  in  soprano. — At  3  an  altered 
chord  on  A  with  minor  ninth,  resolving  to  D. — At  4  the  altered 
chord  is  on  B,  changing  chromatically  to  the  same  chord  not  altered 
at  5. 

The  chords : 
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are:  at  I  an  altered  dominant  seventh  of  D  with  an  appoggiatura  to 
the  seventh  in  an  intermediate  voice ;  at  2  this  chord  resolves  to  the 
dominant  seventh  on  G  with  an  appoggiatura  to  the  fifth. 

This  includes  the  chords  in  this  "  Introduction  "  which  are  the 
most  complex. 

These  harmonies  may  be  analyzed  in  other  ways.  All  that  is 
claimed  for  that  offered  here  is  that  it  is  simple  and  proves  the  assump- 
tion that  the  theories  brought  forward  in  this  book  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  student  to  analyze  modern  harmonies. 

The  concluding  exercises  are  purposelv  not  figured  so  fully  as 
the  preceding  lessons  have  been.  In  the  basses  by  Monsieur  Eugene 
Gigout  there  are  many  passing-notes  which  are  not  indicated  as 
such. 

EXERCISES. 


a      f 


$6          78i7          6-6       3- 


m 
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353    7    5    987    g 
6        765 

a     33- 


8 —   be 

853     + 


a  i.  Introducing  a  chromatically  altered  note,  with  the  same  nofe  not  altered  in 

another  voice.     See  Ex.  126. 

a  2.  The  same  as  above,  introducing  an  embroidery  in  the  soprano. 

b.  Introducing  an  appoggiatura  in  the  alto. 

c.  Enharmonic  change  in  the  alto. 

d.  Introducing  a  retardation  in  the  soprano  and  a  suspension  in  the  tenor 

e.  See  Examples  117,  118. 

/".  Introducing  a  tonic  thirteenth  chord. 

EUGENE  GIGOUT. 
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6    765  +4   O    76 


^B^frff==^===?:^B^^a^^s^^^ 

-p-fr—fc^"*— 

43+4  6+46          4          b6    46          3  6+8          3 
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n^  m 


5    65-         3  3^+46  765      +4  6  7D6 


3  B6  tJS    6         ,R     b6       6D46        58-—    7        3 

4     6  *    4  a  pa  q  - 


O  ,   H 

be 


Lento. 
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-»8    4       {       6    8       g    6    3    +4     6J6      3  f  *  ? B 

*n  i 

I  -E.  -•-• 


|:  ^^J      r*i  ! 

FS^ — pn— i—  .  ~- r^—  nrg^ — F — f 

E25=E        i1*  p  »-|*-f   =«=z^=          ==jfr"pHHE=R     3=f 

G  IJL  ~*~    I   "tT    3          S       ^i""S~    |  "T^"^r~    8  J3  5"^      9    8~7 

*  D5  -         -  e",  itlS  7  T        B4     5  „!  0  + 


^^9    77  h  7 

8665  +6fl7    +    +  "4  B3 

3  6 


5+6       8       64         $  — 


:• — E*~J^  :iz^E 

•>  I  »»  IT 


cof=f±S*-=?=g^=f:p^-tp-     i=^iqpp=q-1-=:zzru—    :=|^ 

pg=l±=^-  ESb!:^1^       E?±*I-       ^E* 


7875          7          5  3"« 

+  4     '         |  8  59 


9          6  r.     -         76'37 

4    $ 


R^f—  t^^^p-f^F-  l-^^1^^  ~-m-»-W-&—  \  '=p=pnpi_" 

6+66        * 


4  1 


libitum.  I 


*.  =lt-=P5^ 

88  37663563  6+6  |/ 


56- 


•Imitation  in  soprano. 
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iaibibj 


^^  

6+46      2  be    7    ad  libitum 


+4          bs 


Moderate. 
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i — I — ^M~p^l-h+    I  '     ~U — h— •=i::— < 
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In  conclusion  we  strongly  advise  the  student  to  further  familiar- 
ize himself  with  the  French  theories  by  working  out  the  exercises  in 
"Eighty-seven  Lessons  in  Harmony,"  by  Theodore  Dubois,  pub- 
lished by  H.  Heugel  &  Co.,  Paris.  These  exercises  were  written  for 
the  classes  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  many  of  them  appear  as 
harmonized  by  first  prize  pupils.  These  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  proficiency  one  must  attain  before  competing  for  this  prize.  As 
the  figuring  given  in  "  Practical  Harmony"  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  in  use  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  work  mapped  out  by  Monsieur  Dubois. 
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